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In the following pages the writer has endeavoured to 
give a brief account of the origin and history, as well 
as of the principles of construction, of the lifeboat. 
He has also presented the reader with instances illus- 
trative of the services rendered to shipwrecked persons 
by the brave men who form the crews of the lifeboats, 
and who are ever ready, by night as well as by day, to 
risk their lives in the attempt to save those of others. 

If there be one subject rather than another which 
should commend itself to the sympathy of the British 
people, it surely must be the safety of those who carry 
the commerce of the country on every sea. But not- 
withstanding the noble exertions of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, the roll of disaster yearly grows 
longer, calling for increased support from the generosity 
of the public. 

It is to be hoped that this support will not be with- 
held, and that the Institution will be enabled to add 
new boats to its already expensive fleet. 

The writer begs to acknowledge the assistance Ive 
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has received in his task of writing this little work 
from the Journal of the National Lifeboat Institution, 
which was kindly lent for that purpose. He hopes 
that the perusal of these pages may be the humble 
means of extending the support which that splendid 
Institution receives from the charity of the public. 
The expenses it has to meet are annually growing 
larger owing to the extension of our shipping, and 
thus there is an increasing necessity for contributions. 
And surely no better interest can be obtained for money 
than the satisfaction of reflecting that it has been in- 
strumental in the saving of human life, or in rescuing 
our fellow-creatures from suflering. 
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A GLANCE at the Wreck Chart of the British Islands 
affords an appalling glimpse of the dangers which those 
incur whose lot it is to " go down to the sea in ships." 
By referring to the chart issued by the National Life- 
boat Institution, for the year 1879-80, we find that the 
total number of vessels lost or damaged on the coasts 
or in the seas of the United Kingdom in that year 
was 3,138, while the loss of life, although proportion- 
ately small, was shocking to contemplate. 

The tempestuous, wintry seas which strew our coasts 
with wrecks are not the sole cause of the long roll of 
disasters. Collisions are a fruitful source of danger, as 
also is the unseaworthiness of too large a proportion of 
the vessels used in the coasting or carrying trade. Yet 
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such is the greed of gain, and so intense is the selfish- 
ness of some individual ship-owners, that (as an emi- 
nent statesman recently observed) so long as profit can 
be derived from sending unsound vessels to sea, so long 
the practice will continue, despite any legislation on 
the subject. What a contrast with the demoralization 
of these men is afforded by the noble self-sacrifice of 
our lifeboat-men, — true hearts of oak, — who, at the call 
of suffering humanity, risk their lives, and thereby 
frequently the fortunes of their families, in the effort 
for its deliverance ! Truly theirs is a noble life — a life 
of which the reward will survive the tomb. " Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends ; " and this is what many a lifeboat- 
man has done, and what many others are ready to do. 

To appreciate the necessity for some method of sav- 
ing life and property at sea, which our annually in- 
creasing commerce occasions, we have only to consider 
the returns which have been issued illustrative of the 
loss of vessels and of life since the latter half of the 
year 1854. From these we ascertain that in the 
twenty-six following years — that is, until the year 
1879-80 — the total number of vessels wrecked was 
51,841 ; while, what is still more lamentable, the num- 
ber of lives lost was 18,550 — a total almost equal to the 
number of men who man the British fleet ! In 1882, 
without reckoning collisions, 611 steamships and 2,363 
ling vessels were lost or damaged on the British 
L In 1883, casualties to ships in our harbours 
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and rivers increased to an alarming extent, and the 
Wreck Abstract shows a corresponding increase in the 
number of lives lost during the same period. In 1882 
the lives lost amounted to 984; while in 1883 the 
number reached 1,097. From this it will be seen what 
need there was for the institution of a means of render- 
ing effectual assistance to vessels in distress. We will, 
therefore, proceed to show how the lifeboat came to be 
invented, in order to meet the growing necessity for its 
services. 

About the year 1784 a lifeboat had actually been 
designed and built by a coach-builder of Long Acre, 
named Lionel Lukin, and called by him an " unimmer- 
gible boat." Lukin was born in the inland town of 
Dunmow, in Essex, and had not been a resident in a sea- 
port up to the time of the invention of his boat. He 
was, however, well aware that many valuable lives 
were lost " by the oversetting and sinking of both sail- 
ing and rowing boats;" and being a man of large heart, 
and full of sympathy for suffering seafarers, he de- 
voted himself to the study of the subject. The Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George IV., happened to know 
something of Lukin, and ascertaining the nature of the 
matter to which he had applied himself, gave him all 
the encouragement in his power, and undertook to de- 
fray the whole expense of his experiments. 

We next find Lukin purchasing a Norway yawl, and 
fitting it in accordance with his plans. He added a 
projecting gunwale of cork to the outside of the upper 
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frame; and within the boat he constructed a water-tight 
compartment reaching from the gunwale to the floor. 
This gave great buoyancy to the little vessel, the air 
space running nearly from stem to stem. As it floated 
like a cork on the water, it was found necessary to 
ballast it with an iron keel; and finally, he further 
fitted up two additional air-chambers — one at the head, 
and the other at the stern. 

This was the original plan of lifeboat, and several 
others were constructed after the same pattern. Lukin 
took out a patent for his invention on the 2nd of 
November 1785, and the specification may be found in 
the third volume of the " Repertory of Arts." 

Like most other great and useful inventions, the life- 
boat had a battle to fight for public recognition. Not- 
withstanding that the Prince of Wales used his influ- 
ence in its favour, and despite Lukin's unceasing efforts 
to secure for it the favourable notice of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, the Deputy-Master of the Trinity 
House, and many others of the red tape confraternity, 
only one lifeboat on this plan was utilized for the pur- 
pose of saving life and property at sea ; and this single 
instance was due to the philanthropy of an individual 
— the Rev. Dr. Shairp of Bamborough. This boat, 
which had been merely a coble, was altered to Lukin's 
plan; and during the first year of its new career it 
was the means of saving several lives. 

Owing to the strange apathy of the public — whose 
sympathy was freely enough expressed on occasions of 
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calamity — ^no further steps were taken by the public 
to avail themselves of the facilities placed at their 
disposal by Lukin, for the saving of life at sea, until 
the loss of the Adventure off the Tyne gave a fresh 
stimulus to their charity. 

In the year 1789 the eastern coasts of Great Britain 
were visited by a gale which raged with frightful 
violence off the mouth of the Tyne. While trying to 
effect an entrance, the Adventure of Newcastle missed 
the channel and was forced by the fury of the tempest 
on to the Herd Sand, at the mouth of the river. Here 
she lay grounded, bumping heavily amid tremendous 
waves which broke over her in sheets of spray. Her 
crew took refuge in the rigging, and although only 
three hundred yards separated them from the shore, 
which was crowded with spectators, the narrow interval 
of water raged with such fury that no help could be 
given — no inducement could prevail on any one to ven- 
ture to their assistance in such boats or cobles as then 
existed. Numbed and despairing, the ill-fated crew 
dropped one by one into the seething caldron of foam 
and were engulfed. 

Filled with horror at the scene they had just wit- 
nessed, a number of the inhabitants of South Shields 
resolved themselves into a committee, and offered 
premiums for the best models of a lifeboat " calculated 
to brave the dangers of the sea, particularly of broken 
water." 

A considerable number of competitors presented 
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models. Two only were selected ; — one by Mr. William 
Woodhave, a painter; and the other by Mr. Henry 
Greathead. Woodhave derived his idea of a lifeboat, 
it is said, from observing the self-righting properties of 
a wooden dish floating in a pail of water, which a 
woman requested him to aid her in lifting. In turn- 
ing the dish over several times, he remarked that it 
each time resumed its former position ; and he thus had 
presented to him the self-righting principle which he 
embodied in his boat. He does not appear, however, 
to have done more than construct a boat, which was 
long known at Shields as " Woodhave s cork boat." 

In the boat suggested by Mr. Greathead, the chief 
feature consisted in substituting a curved for a straight 
keel. This model recommended itself to the committee, 
who accordingly selected it, and awarded its inventor 
the premium. As he alone, amongst those who had 
answered the call of the committee to present models, 
was engaged in the boat-building trade, the construc- 
tion of the lifeboat was intrusted to him. The cost 
was defrayed by a public subscription; and the boat 
was launched at South Shields in January 1790. 

The dimensions were as follows: — Extreme length, 
30 feet ; length of keel, 20 feet ; breadth of beam, 10 
feet ; depth of waist outside, SJ feet ; depth inside to 
deck, 2 J feet; stem and stem, each 5f feet high; 
aheer of gunwale, 30 inches. It was made to pull ten 
double-banked, with iron thole -pins and grum- 
and had a very raking stem and stern post lOJ 
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inches to 1 foot. The main keel measured 4 inches 
in depth, with a very considerable curvature, and three 
sliding keels. On each side, and running fore and aft, 
was a cork lining 12 inches thick, which reached from 
the deck to the thwarts; and outside was placed a 
"fender" of similar material, 4 inches wide and 21 
feet in length, which, however, did not reach within 
4J feet of either stem or stem. Nearly 7 cwt. of cork 
was used in the construction of this boat, which gives 
an adequate impression of its great buoyancy. 

Still, she was incapable of righting herself in the 
event of being upset, and possessed no means of dis- 
charging the water which dashed on board. With the 
view of facilitating her launching, she was placed upon 
four low wheels. This, however, was improved upon 
in the following manner: — Two large wheels, twelve 
feet in diameter, fitted with a movable curved axis 
with a pole and lever attached, were made, and the 
boat was swung from near her centre under the axis 
and between the wheels. With this arrangement, all 
that was necessary to launch the boat was to ele- 
vate the pole perpendicularly, which effected a cor- 
responding depression in the axis, and gave play to a 
pair of rope slings which girdled the boat, and which 
were secured to two iron pins fixed in the axis. The 
boat was now easily raised by means of the pole, which 
was then fastened down to the stern. 

The chief peculiarities which distinguished Great- 
head's boat from that of Lukin were the substitution 

(19) 2 
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of cork for the air-chambers placed along the sides; 
and the curved keel, which is considered to be its 
chief excellence. His name was thus popularly con- 
nected with the lifeboat principle, and has procured 
for him the reputation of being its inventor. 

It is singular that although the lifeboat was con- 
structed by Mr. Greathead in 1789, it was not instru- 
mental in saving life until the second year after, when 
it was utilized at the stranding of a brig at the mouth 
of the Tyne in 1791. No other boat was built until 
the year 1798, when the then Duke of Northumber- 
land, at his own expense, ordered Mr. Greathead to 
construct one ; which he further munificently endowed 
with a sufficient sum for its proper equipment and 
maintenance. Well satisfied with the performance of 
this boat, the same nobleman ordered another in the 
year 1800, to be built for Oporto; and in this same 
year Mr. Cathcart Dempster commissioned Mr. Great- 
head to construct another for St. Andrews. Here, on 
the 10th of January 1803, this boat saved the crew 
of the Meanwell of Scarborough, numbering twelve 
hands. 

This occasion may be said to have emphasized the 
value of the lifeboat. The weather was extremely bad, 
and a furious sea raged along the coast, which so 
daunted the bold fishermen, that although entreated 
by the magistrates to venture to the assistance of the 
vessel, not one would risk his life in the service. Three 
gentlemen, however, whose names deserve to be re- 
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corded, — Mr. Dempster, Major Horsburgh, and Mr. 
David Stewart, a shipmaster, — nobly took charge of the 
lifeboat, when several fishermen volunteered; and, as 
we have said, their efforts were crowned with success. 

In consideration of the great services which he had 
rendered to humanity, Mr. Greathead thought himself 
entitled to some national recognition. A committee of 
the House of Commons sat to take evidence on the 
matter, and after mature deliberation reported on the 
great value of his invention. He was accordingly 
voted the sum of £1,200. To this was added one hun- 
dred guineas by the Trinity House; a like sum was 
contributed by Lloyd's ; the Society of Arts added its 
gold medal and fifty guineas ; while a valuable diamond 
ring was presented by the Emperor of Russia. 

It is nearly always the fate of great and useful 
inventions to encounter negligence at least, if not hos- 
tility, at the outset, and the lifeboat formed no excep- 
tion to this general rule. Although its eminent fitness 
for its task was patent to every one who thought at 
all on the matter, yet the heartrending scenes of wreck 
and death which had called it into existence still went 
on, unrelieved for want of public philanthropy suflScient 
to establish lifeboat stations on a scale commensurate 
with the need there was for them. 

To educate public opinion, and to organize support 
for a lifeboat institution, a man of energy and devoted- 
ness was necessary ; and in due time this man appeared. 
While a resident in the Isle of Man, Sir William Hillary 
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had had many opportunities of becoming personally 
cognizant of the horrible scenes attendant on ship- 
wrecks, and having a sympathetic heart, these terrible 
spectacles moved him to take public action for securing 
some means whereby they might be prevented, or at 
least much mitigated in future. He addressed an ap- 
peal to the country in February 1823. A warm re- 
sponse was made ; and among those who identified 
themselves with the cause were Mr. Thomas Wilson, 
M.P. for the city of London ; and Mr. George Hibbert, 
a West India merchant, and M.P. for Seaford. 

Through the influence possessed by these gentlemen, 
a public meeting was convened at the London Tavern 
on the 4th March 1824. Dr. Manners Sutton, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, presided ; and at this meeting 
was founded that noblest of noble institutions for the 
relief of suffering humanity, the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution. 

As soon as Sir William returned to the Isle of Man 
he busied himself with establishing a district associa- 
tion. This was accomplished in 1826, he himself being 
chosen president; and in the discharge of the duties 
attendant on this position he was warmly aided by the 
governor and oflScers of the island. 

It was indeed full time that means for saving life 
should be provided. Year by year the number of vessels 
wrecked round the coasts continued to be fearfully 
large, and, on the whole, to increase. We find by a 
parliamentary report that in the twenty -five years 
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between 1821 and 1846 no fewer than one hundred 
and forty-four wrecks took place off the Isle of Man, 
that one hundred and seventy-two lives were lost, while 
the amount of property lost reached a quarter of a 
million sterling. 

Between the years 1825 and 1830 Sir William Hill- 
ary personally assisted in saving many lives ; but the 
chief enterprise in which he distinguished himself was 
in the year 1830, when the St GeorgCy a mail steamer, 
drove from her anchors during a south-south-east gale, 
and became a hopeless wreck on St. Mary's Rock. We 
will give the incidents at length, as detailed in the 
Journal of the National Lifeboat Institution. 

On Friday evening, the 29th November 1830, the 
St George^ a first-class steamer, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Tudor, R.N., arrived at Douglas, Isle of Man, 
with the mail from Liverpool, and anchored in the bay. 
The night was stormy, with heavy gusts of wind from 
the south-west, which, towards morning, came round 
to the south-east, blowing directly in, and soon in- 
creased to a tremendous storm. About 5 a.m. the 
chain cable of the St George gave way, when she began 
to drive in between the Pollock and St. Mary's (or 
Conister), two equally dangerous rocks under her lee. 
Steam had been kept up all night, with the men at 
their stations ; but the vessel was so near to the rocks, 
and the force of the waves so overwhelming, that in 
attempting to back her out she struck violently upon 
St Mary's, and immediately filled and settled down 
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forward with her head to the land, lying nearly broad- 
side to the most rugged part of that fatal rock, from 
which few vessels that once strike ever escape. 

Lieutenant Tudor immediately ordered the foremast 
to be cut away, with the view of forming a raft, by 
means of which the people might gain the rock ; and 
from thence, though covered at high water, he hoped 
when the day dawned they might be rescued off the 
lee side by boats from the shore. But this was found 
impracticable. Signals of distress were also made. 

Sir William Hillary, receiving speedy intimation of 
her danger, proceeded to the pier, and immediately put 
off in the lifeboat, accompanied by Lieutenant Robert 
Robinson, R.N. ; Mr. William Corlett, agent to the St. 
George's Company ; his coxswain, Isaac Vondy ; and a 
volunteer crew of fourteen boatmen. On approaching 
the St. George, the anchor of the lifeboat was let go to 
windward, and by veering down upon the wreck an 
attempt was made to take off the people from the 
weather quarter; but the surf was found to be so 
violent as to render that plan impossible of execution. 
It was therefore resolved at all hazards to back the 
boat in between the St. George and the rocks ; wh^ 
Lieutenant Tudor, with the self-devotedness of a British 
seaman, entreated of them not to attempt his rescue by 
means which he found would be attended with inevi- 
table destruction. It was, however, persevered in, and 

fch great diflSculty accomplished ; but the sea inside 
i so heavily that the boat was in danger of being 
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instantly demolished. Her rudder was beaten off, six 
out of her ten oars broken or lost, some of ber air-tight 
cases and her upper works much injured, and Sir Will- 
iam Hillary, Mr. Corlett, and two boatmen washed 
overboard. Mr. Corlett and the two men were fortu- 
nately soon got into the boat ; but Sir William Hillary, 
being unable to swim, providentially seized a rope 
which hung from the vessel's side, by which he sup- 
ported himself in the waves until Lieutenant Tudor, 
assisted by Lieutenant Robinson, who had gained the 
wreck with much difficulty, got him also on board, 
considerably bruised and hurt. 

From the disabled state of the boat, and the loss of 
the oars, it became impossible to take off the people 
and extricate themselves by hauling her up to her 
anchor to windward, as was originally intended. All 
passage to leeward was obstructed by the rigging of 
the mast, which had now been cut away. Thus 
hemmed in between the wreck and St. Mary's Rock, 
on which the surf broke tremendously, the situation of 
the crews of the St George and of the lifeboat which 
floated alongside remained for nearly two hours critical 
and perilous. At length, by much labour and hazard 
to the men employed, the rigging of the fallen mast 
was cut away by means of knives and an axe which 
was fortunately in the boat. 

As the tide rose the sea increased, and every wave 
now swept the decks of the St George, and nearly 
buried the lifeboat; it therefore became requisite to 
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make a last eflfort to extricate themselves from a situa- 
tion where to remain longer must have proved fatal 
to all. The crew of the St George consisted of twenty- 
two persons, that of the lifeboat eighteen. They were 
all got into the boat; the water was baled out by 
buckets obtained from the vessel, and the remaining 
oars were manned. The boat was then cast off, and 
the cable veered away; but she struck violently on 
the low ridge of rock, filled, and striking again, was at 
length by the violence of the breakers washed over 
the reef, the people holding on by ropes. The cable 
was then cut, and the sea coming round the bow of 
the St. George, drove the boat broadside on upon the 
sheltered side of St. Mary's, being thus, through a mer- 
ciful Providence, delivered from the awful situation 
in which they had been so long placed. 

They then proceeded for the shore, about a quarter 
of a mile distant. They were met by two boats which 
had put off and approached them under shelter of the 
rock : one boat relieving them of some of the people ; 
the other, brought out by Lieutenant Sleigh, R.N., 
promptly gave a tow-line to the lifeboat, and assisted 
her in making the beach, which she reached in a 
shattered condition, but saving all her crew! The 
steamer went to pieces where she struck — a loss to the 
owners of £12,000. 

The Shipwreck Institution awarded, for this gallant 
service, a gold medal each to Sir William Hillary and 
to Lieutenant Robinson; a silver medal each to Mr. 
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Corlett and Isaac Vondy, coxswain; and £21 to the 
boat's crew. The St. George's Packet Company also 
gave the crew £50 for their praiseworthy exertions on 
this occasion. 

Notwithstanding the injuries which he had received, 
Sir William Hillary lost none of that zeal which had 
prompted him to identify himself with the lifeboat 
cause. On the contraiy, we soon again find him plead- 
ing with his countrymen in its favour with unabated 
earnestness ; and to give force (if such an appeal needed 
it) to his words, he illustrated the awful perils and 
sufferings of the shipwrecked with instances within 
his own personal experience. 

At length something like a general effect was pro- 
duced. Public sympathy took a practical form, and 
subscriptions poured in. About the year 1826, the then 
member of Parliament for the southern division of 
Essex (the late George Palmer, Esq.) had become a 
member of the Lifeboat Institution, and to his earnest 
support, continued during many years, is also due much 
of the success which the Institution has achieved. He 
introduced a plan of fitting lifeboats which was adopted 
and in use for a considerable number of years, and was 
only superseded in 1852 by the self-righting principle. 
During the years that Palmer's boats were in use, the 
services rendered by them to shipwrecked crews were 
almost incalculable, while a very great number of ves- 
sels were saved from destruction by their assistance. 
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We will now proceed to examine more minutely the 
method of construction of the modern lifeboat, and the 
principles which constitute its merits.* 

The term Lifeboat, although not conveying any very 
accurate figure to the mind, is generally supposed to 
mean a boat constructed in such a manner as to secure 
the greatest attainable amount of safety for its crew 
and passengers amid the strife of winds and waves. 

From a consideration of the risks to which ordinary 
boats are liable, it is clear that, to be safe, a lifeboat 
must possess properties which obviate them. To attain 
this end, it is first of all requisite that a lifeboat should 
possess an excess or extra amount of buoyancy; and 
it is this property which constitutes one of the chief 
merits of its construction. In a lifeboat this very 
necessary property should be present in so great a 

* The MTiter begs to acknowledge his indebtedness for the technical 
information in the following pages to an able lecture delivered at the 
Royal United Institution in 1862 by Captain Ward, RN. 
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degree as to enable it to carry its complement of pas- 
sengers and crew while nearly full of water, without 
becoming so deeply immersed as to be unmanageable. 

In most of the lifeboats now built and stationed 
round our coasts, extra buoyancy is secured by provid- 
ing an adequate number of water-tight compartments ; 
which, by being disposed along the sides and at both 
ends, possess the additional advantage of confining all 
water taken on board to the centre of the boat, thus 
minimising the danger from this source of oversetting. 
It is even thus rendered available as ballast, and aus:- 
ments the stability of the vessel. It is, of course, very 
undesirable to carry all the water which falls on board 
from the spray and breakers; and to render the re- 
moval of this easy and eifective, a means has been pro- 
vided by which it passes through pipes by its own 
gravity to the lower level of the sea outside. There 
are usually six of these relieving tubes, arranged in 
threes on opposite sides of the floor or deck. In the 
older patterns of lifeboats these tubes were perfectly 
open throughout their length, and consequently the 
water of the sea underneath the keel frequently shot 
up through them, to the discomfort of the occupants of 
the boat. But in more modern patterns a very ingeni- 
ous contrivance has been introduced to get rid of this 
defect. A self-acting valve has been invented, which 
is applied to all the boats of the National Lifeboat 
Institution, and is merely a simple plate accurately 
fitting the tube at the upper end, and made to turn on 
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an axis somewhat at one side of its centre. It is so 
balanced as to keep shut of itself, and under the pres- 
sure of water from below it closes still more tightly ; 
but the slightest pressure from above causes it to re- 
volve on its axis. Thus, the weight of the water 
shipped weighing more heavily on the larger division 
of the plate than on the smaller, heels it over and opens 
the tube, through which the water is then discharged. 

Next to self-emptying, we will consider the import- 
ant quality of lateral stability, which implies a resist- 
ance to oversetting sideways. This stability is usually 
attained in one or other of three modes — namely, by 
great breadth of beam ; by occupying the interior with 
air-cases, by which no space is left for the accumula- 
tion of water except at the centre, where it is least 
harmful, and can be most easily discharged ; and, lastly, 
by ballast. 

But although each of these modes possesses much 
merit, their application is limited by diflSculties which 
we shall consider. If we acquire stability by breadth 
of beam, we necessarily make our boat heavy, and by 
increasing the area of the midship section we lose in 
speed unless we secure increased power of propulsion. 
These are serious objections, though there can be no 
doubt that great lateral stability is obtained by a broad 
beam. It will also be evident, on reflection, that if 
such a boat capsizes it will be more difficult for her to 
right herself than it would be for one of narrower 
beam. The second method of securing stability is, as we 
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have pointed out, to occupy the interior of the boat with 
air-tight compartments. The third principle of stability- 
is ballast. This may be solid, or the sea may be ad- 
mitted through tubes or holes in the boat to furnish it. 
An iron keel of great weight is one of the most ordi- 
nary modes of supplying solid ballast, and as it thus 
occupies the lowest possible position in the boat, it 
there exercises the most powerful leverage. The weight 
of the keel depends on the size of the boat, and ranges 
from three to seventeen hundredweight. 

In the self-righting lifeboats belonging to the National 
Lifeboat Institution, ballast is obtained by wood and 
cork of nearly equal weight to the iron keel, enclosed in 
air-tight cases. To the ordinary reader it may seem 
strange that such buoyant substances as wood and cork 
should serve the purposes of ballast. Any substance 
heavier than air will act as ballast. It is suflSciently 
obvious that a pound of cork is as heavy as a pound of 
iron, and will serve the same purposes where weight 
alone is requisite. And cork possesses this additional 
advantage when used as ballast, that if the bottom of 
the boat should by any chance be stove in, the buoy- 
ancy of the cork will come into play and aid in keep- 
ing the boat afloat. It is clear that iron ballast could 
not possess this advantage. 

Ordinary ballast renders the land conveyance of life- 
boats laborious and cumbersome ; water ballast is there- 
fore sometimes used, as it can be discharged or taken 
on board as required with the minimum of trouble. 
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In the Norfolk and Suffolk boats this ballast is uncon- 
fined ; in other kinds of boats it is contained in tanks 
specially made for the purpose. In heavy gales, having 
often to work to windward of a vessel in distress, and 
being very unwieldy in a boisterous sea, through which 
they have frequently to put off to the rescue of crews 
on the detached banks off that part of the coast, the 
Norfolk and Suffolk boats require to be heavily bal- 
lasted, and to have a deep draught of water, in order 
to insure good weatherly qualities under sail. 

It was at first thought, and very naturally, that so 
large a quantity of water loose inside a boat was an 
element of great danger. Experience, however, has 
shown that this is not the case as regards sailing vessels, 
and that safety is due in great measure to this very 
circumstance, as well as, of course, to the air-cases at 
the ends and sides of the boat being properly secured 
against it. It is, however, considered inapplicable to 
rowing boats, which, being smaller than the sailing 
boats, and only with great difficulty propelled against 
heavy seas and surf, would be very probably thrown 
so much out of a horizontal position as to cause all the 
water contained in them to rush to one end, and there- 
by occasion a capsize. It is also a very great objection 
to this ballast that in such boats the crew must sit 
with their feet in the water, which, during long hours 
of exposure to severe weather, must be very trying to 
their health. 

There have been many plans for the better propulsion 
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of lifeboats advocated by inventors and others. Some 
of these seem to possess a certain amount of merit. It 
is claimed that greater speed would be attained by the 
employment of paddles or screw-propellers worked 
from the interior of the boat by manual labour applied 
to winches turning a shaft, than can be attained by 
the use of oars. As we have said, in the larger boats 
sails are used; but as the greater number of boats 
owned by the National Lifeboat Institution are of 
moderate size, the oar is principally relied on as a means 
of progression. It is the means of propulsion most 
familiar to the men who man the lifeboat ; and, from 
constant practice under the varying circumstances of 
wind and sea, they have attained so much skill in its 
use that they place upon it an amount of reliance 
hardly to be produced by any mechanical contrivance, 
which might perhaps get out of order at any moment, 
and of which they have had no experience. 

We will now give a few details as to the equipment 
of a lifeboat to enable her to fulfil her mission, as well 
as to render secure, so far as the nature of the service 
will permit, the lives of the brave men who form her 
crew. 

To attain this end she must be independent of all 
aid exterior to herself. She must be provided with 
everything likely to be needed for the rescue of the 
crews and passengers of the vessels to whose assistance 
she is bound, and must in no way depend on these to 
facilitate her efforts for their rescue, as there are so 
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many occasions when such aid could not be furnished 
by shipwrecked persons, often benumbed by cold, or 
lashed to the masts or rigging, and incapable of helping 
themselves or others. 

A lifeboat, therefore, is well stored with lines, called 
"life-lines," of which some are festooned round her 
sides, and so disposed as to be easily grasped by per- 
sons in the water, and are intended to enable these to 
scramble into the boat; others, with corks attached, 
are cast loose as soon as the boat arrives alongside a 
wreck, and float all round her. She is also supplied 
with a cork life-buoy, which is thrown, with a line 
attached to it, to any one struggling or swimming 
in the water, and by its aid he is hauled on board. 
She has also several grappling-irons, to which are 
secured strong light ropes, and on being flung on board, 
or into the rigging of the wreck, these take firm hold, 
and enable the boat to be kept in the neighbourhood 
of the vessel. 

Besides these, there are an anchor and cable, a good 
lantern, a compass, a drogue (or canvas bag, which 
being towed behind a boat, prevents her from " broach- 
ing-to " when running before a heavy sea), and several 
other articles, including life-belts for the crew, an 
axe, etc. 

We will now describe the method adopted for the 
transportation of the lifeboat from its shed to the sea. 
All boats of ordinary size are provided with carriages, 
on which they rest in the boat-house, ready for every 
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emergency. By means of this transporting carriage 
the boat is rendered useful over a greater extent of 
coast than she otherwise would be. Even in those 
cases where she is launched immediately in front of 
the boat-house, she can be got into the sea with far less 
trouble by the aid of the carriage than without it. 
But it is on a flat extensive beach that its advantages 
are most obvious. Here the surf thunders inland far 
ahead of navigable water, and to drag the boat through 
the treacherous rollers by manual labour would be 
almost, if not quite, impossible. With a carriage, how- 
ever, much of this difficulty disappears. The boat is 
first of all drawn down to the waters edge, when 
the carriage is turned round, so that the hind part 
faces the sea. The crew now take their places in the 
boat, each of them seizes his oar, which he holds in 
position for instant use ; the coxswain places himself at 
the helm, or takes the steering oar in hand. 

When all are ready, the carriage is carefully backed 
by horses or men, or both, until water deep enough to 
float the boat is reached. Sometimes, when the ground 
is soft, or sufficient help cannot be had, the crew do not 
get into the boat until all is ready for launching. Self- 
detaching ropes, which are called " launching-ropes," 
previously hooked to each side of the stern-post, and 
paased through sheaves at the rear end of the carriage, 
are then carried up to the beach, and are hauled upon 
by a sufficient number of men, or have one of the horses 
attached to them. At the proper moment the cox- 
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swain, who has been eagerly on the outlook for the 
opportunity, gives the word, and instantly the boat, 
which rests on small iron rollers, is shot rapidly into 
the water, with her bow facing the surf. Even before 
her stern has cleared the carriage the crew bend to 
their oars, and the boat is immediately under control, 
and bounding like a race-horse across the billows to- 
wards the object of her missioa 
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As a means of saving the lives of shipwrecked persons, 
the rocket apparatus stands next to the lifeboat in 
utility. Indeed, there are occasions on which it alone 
can be used — when the presence of dangerous reefs and 
rocks in the immediate vicinity of the vessel would 
entail almost certain destruction on a lifeboat, no matter 
how strongly constructed she might be. It therefore 
became evident that some method must be discovered 
whereby communication between the stranded vessel 
and the shore might be effected ; and with this object the 
mortar and rocket apparatus was devised. The range 
obtainable with each is much about the same ; but Den- 
nett's and Carte's rocket apparatus has the advantage 
of being more easily conveyed along the coast to the 
spot where its services are needed. On the other hand, 
Manby's mortar is more certain in its action, is less 
liable to deterioration from damp or the effects of 
time, and is less expensive. The last mentioned con- 
sideration is of importance, as the men in charge of it 
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can l»r iiioru frcMjuently drilled in its use than is pos- 
sible in the case of the rocket apjmratus, which is very 
costlv. 

At the present time this apparatus is for the most 
■l^art in the charge of the coast-guard, who, on innumer- 
able occasions, have performed invaluable service with 
it. It couM not be in b(?tt<3r hands, as the coast-guard 
form a disciplined body, accustomed to gunnery, and 
are so continually on the outlook that few vessels in 
distress escape their observation. 

l>esides the lines attached to the shot or rocket, and 
carried by them over the vessel, the articles required 
for working the apparatus are the following: — 1. A 
whip formed of a small line (about one and a half inch) 
rove throutdi a sin^rle block with a tail to it. This 
line must be at least twice as long as the range to be 
covered bv the shot. The tail of the block should be 
about twelve feet in length, and the ends of the whip 
must be spliced together, thus forming an endless rope. 
2. A hawser, or "stay," as it is called: this must be 
half the length of the whip-line, and of three-inch rope 
at least. *3. A chair, sling, basket, or cradle, in which 
the rescued person is secured, and in which he is hauled 
ashore along the hawser or stay. 4. A double block- 
tackle purchase for setting up the stay with. 5. A 
stout plank about five feet long, and having attached to 
its centre a fathom of chain with a ring at the end of 
it. This is to be sunk four or five feet deep in the 
sand or shingle on the beach, with the ring above the 
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surface to receive the stay through. 6. Two or three 
spades or shovels, and some small line for lashings or 
seizings. The ropes employed ought to be of Manilla 
hemp, which is light and floats on the water, besides being 
much easier to carry along shore than heavier kinds. 

On the east coast of England several stations have 
been supplied with a sling of the following description 
for the conveyance of persons from the wreck along 
the stay-rope to the shore : — A large circular cork ring- 
shaped life-buoy, of a pattern similar to those known 
as Mr. Carte's, has secured round its inner circumference 
a stout linen or canvas bag, with holes in the bottom 
to pass through, after the manner of a pair of trowsers 
the legs of which have been cut short. The buoy is 
suspended in such a manner as to hang horizontally by 
four slight lines, with a " thimble " in the centre to run 
on the stay. The occupant of this sling sits in it with 
his legs through it and his arms above the cork ring, 
by means of which he holds on. 

The advantage of this contrivance is, that if the 
hawser should accidentally slacken, so as to dip into 
the sea, the person in the sling will be supported per- 
pendicularly in the water without danger of being 
drowned. 

In several instances persons have been hauled ashore 
without a hawser, and by the aid of the whip alone ; 
and where extreme necessity for instant rescue exists, 
it is of great consequence to be able to avoid the delay 
occasioned by the setting up of the stay; though, 
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where the exigency is not so immediate, it Ls advisable 
to make use of the latter. 

We will now suppose that all preparations have been 
made, and that a line is about to be thrown over the 
wreck by either the mortar or the rocket apparatus. 
In the case of the former it has been proved that an 
angle of forty-five degrees, and in that of the latter an 
angle varying from thirty-five to forty-eight degrees, 
are the elevations which seem to give the greatest 
range. The first shot or rocket is usually discharged 
with the line in a box, which should therefore be 
slightly tilted towards the wreck. For subsequent 
shots the line may be coiled on the beach, great care, 
however, being taken that nothing fouls it in its rapid 
run out when the shot or rocket is fired. 

As the first shot gives the best chances of success, 
owing to the dryness and cleanliness of the rope, too 
great precautions cannot be taken in arranging the 
apparatus to insure its effecting a communication. 
Should a first attempt fail, subsequent efforts are 
rendered more difficult by the wetness and dirtiness 
of the line. The line should be attached to the rocket- 
stick, and should have a knot made near the hole at 
the end of the rocket-staff" in order to prevent slipping, 
in case it should be burned near the rocket. When the 
line has been thrown over the vessel, and has been 
secured by those on board, the following signal should 
be made : — Should the rescue be made during daytime, 
one of the crew will separate himself from his com- 
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rades, and will wave his hat, a flag, or other suitable 
article ; if at night,* a rocket, a blue light, or a gun 
will be fired ; or in the absence of these, an intermittent 
light will be shown. 

When this signal is seen on the beach, the in-shore 
end of the shot or rocket line should be made fast to 
the whip by being bent round both parts of it at about 

* For the purposes of signalling at night notliing better can be devised 
than Lieutenant Very's Signals, which have been adopted in the United 
States Navy. Vice- Admiral J. R. Ward, Inspector of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, has given a description of this useful invention, 
which we here reproduce from the Times, in which paper it originally 
appeared. The letter from which the following is an extract, referred 
to the loss of the Indian Chief , an account of which the reader will find 
in these pages : — 

" My object in writing to you is to draw the attention of the ship-owners of this 
conntiy to the importance of providing their vessels, large or small, with the means 
to enable those on board them to indicate their position when stranded (especially 
on outlying banks) on a dark night, of which the loss of this ship and more than 
half her crew is a striking illustration ; and, further, to acquaint them with the only 
certain means with which I am acquainted for their doing so when the waves break- 
ing over them have extinguished all lights on board, and their crews have to take 
to the rigging to save their own lives. In such cases it is evident that guns, rockets, 
tar-barrels, or ordinary lights of any description, are useless, and that any available 
signal-lights must be of such portable character as could be carried aloft and shown 
from the rigging or mast-head. 

*' Such a signal was invented about two years since by Lieutenant E. W. Very of 
the United States Navy, and it is in use in that service. It is likewise in use at 
our own lifeboat stations, and will, no doubt, be further adopted. It has also been 
favourably reported on by the Signal Department in our own Army, and is on trial 
in the Royal Navy. It consists of a large-bored brass breech-loading pistol, from 
which are discharged brilliant fire-balls of red, green, or any other colour, which 
are discharged perpendicularly or in any required direction a height or distance of 
about three hundred feet, and continue burning while slowly falling to the ground. 
These fire-ball signals have been seen at a distance of twenty miles on a clear night. 
The pistols, fitted with a lanyard, can be carried hung from the neck, while a leather 
belt with fifty cartridges, buckled round the waist, would enable the master or one 
of the crew of a wrecked vessel to moimt the rigging above the reach of the sea, 
and, securely lashed there, to discharge these fire-ball signals at intervals of a few 
minutes throughout the night. They can be fired in the wettest weather without 
risk of misfire, the cartridge cases being waterproof." 

For the benefit of those who require these signals, we may men- 
tion that they are sold by Messrs. Dyer and Robson of Woolwich Road, 
London, S.E. 
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(Wii fiiUiviiii^ fi'oin the tailed block. This 
^-.iViHUiul, ^ toi^iml Nhould bo made, as follows, for those 
\iu iKu ss look ti> Imul off* the line : — One of the men on 
;ituao, lu ill (ho I'^Mio also of the vessel's signalman, will 
sjV'i'UUitiJ hiuiniilf fix*!!! the rest, and in daytime wUl 
s\iv\o u sjiiiall voil rta^, or at night will show an inter- 

\%\\ \ s\^^\\W ovow, UM Moon as they perceive this signal, 
w ill luuil i»ii (lio Mlu)t ur rocket line until they get the 
\vtii|» Hiul luilinl hK»ck» when thoy will attach the end of 
I tip IhIIoi' to tlio mast us hi^h up as they possibly can; 
or fullluw; tho uuiMt. thoy will secure it to the highest 
|»nrt of tho voHMol. llavin|j; done this, they will cast 
oir tho rooktl liiu^, uud then make the signal as before, 
for thos(^ on Hhoro to haul off the hawser. This is 
(^iroctod by making the whip fast to the hawser at two 
or throe fathoms from its end, and then hauling on it, 
by which means the hawser is pulled out to the wreck. 
As soon as the persons on the wreck get hold of the 
hawser they must make it fast at about eighteen inches 
above the spot at which the tail of the block is fixed ; 
and when they have secured it, and detached the hawser 
from the whip, they will signal as before to the people 
on shore. 

When this signal is observed, the hawser is to be set 
up by means of the double block-tackle purchase, and 
the breeches-buoy (the block of which has been ad- 
justed to the hawser) is to have the whip secured to it 
by a close hitch ; and by means of the whip it is to be 
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hauled off to the wreck by those on shore, who, as soon 
as they perceive the signal at the vessel that all is 
ready, haul back the person to be rescued. This opera- 
tion of hauling backwards and forwards is continued 
until all have been saved. 

Circumstances occasionally necessitate deviation from 
the foregoing rules. For example, if a wrecked vessel 
be subjected to violent motion by an angry sea, it will 
be advisable not to set up the hawser at all, but to man 
it with as many hands as can be spared, and reeve it 
over a triangle, when, by hauling and veering on it 
following the beat of the sea, or rather the motion of the 
vessel, a strain suflSciently uniform would be obtained 
on it, without incurring the risk of carrying it away. 

It might also happen that the breaking up of the 
wreck being imminent, the delay occasioned by setting 
up the hawser could not be alForded. In a case of this 
kind, the floating sling-buoy should be hauled off by 
the whip alone, and the wrecked persons dragged 
ashore in it floating in the water. 

It should also be observed, that when the wreck 
happens to take place on a flat shore the hawser need 
not be had recourse to, as in this case the whip will 
answer aU requirements. The travelling-block, how- 
ever, should be run through the thimble attached to 
the life-buoy slings. The ends of the whip should then 
be made fast to the grummets on the sides of the life- 
buoy. In every other case the hawser should be set 
up where to do so is at all practicable, 

(19) 4 
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We may mention that the United States Government 
have eschewed the rocket as a means for conveying a 
line to a wrecked or stranded vessel, and have adopted 
instead the system invented by the late Captain Manby 
in the early part of this century, by which communica- 
tion between the shore and the wreck is effected by a 
line attached to a shot thrown from a mortar. Until 
the year 1877 the ordinary mortar was used; but in 
that year Lieutenant D. A. Lyle, of the Ordnance De- 
partment United States Army, was deputed to ascertain 
by experiment the kind of gun which should combine 
the greatest range with portability. 

The mortar previously in use weighed, with its bed, 
288 lbs., and carried a shot of 24 lbs. a maximum range 
of 421 yards. The result of the series of experiments 
conducted by Lieutenant Lyle was, that two classes of 
ordnance, each suitable to some particular localities, 
were produced. One weighed, with its bed, 202 lbs., 
and carried a shot of 17 lbs. to the hitherto unattain- 
able range of 695 yards ; while the other, weighing, 
with its carriage, only 89 lbs., carried a shot of 17 lbs. 
to a distance of 477 yards. 

These improved ordnance will, doubtlessly, very 
shortly be substituted for the older Manby mortar ; and 
it will be interesting to note whether these guns secure 
the end in view better than the rocket adopted by our 
'>wn Board of Trade. 

To American ingenuity we are also indebted for a 
^rfeat improvement on the sling or travelling-buoy, in 
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which persons are drawn ashore from the wreck. This 
consists of the substitution of a metallic car or small 
covered boat for the older buoy, by which means several 
people can be conveyed ashore at the same time and 
with less risk. Passengers in this contrivance are quite 
protected from the sea, and are secure from injury even 
in the event of the car being upset in transitu. It is 
well to mention that this invention was tested on the 
occasion of the wreck of the Ayrshire on the coasi of 
New Jersey, when two hundred and one persons were 
rescued from what seemed certain death, under circum- 
stances which precluded the possibility of their being 
saved in any other manner. 

We have now sketched the history, in outline it must 
be admitted, of the lifeboat ; and, at the risk of weary- 
ing the reader, have submitted to him the mode of con- 
struction of the boats in use round our coasts. 

We will next proceed to view these boats at work, 
manned by their heroic crews, and speeding over the 
tempestuous seas to bid hope again arise within the 
despairing heart, and to wrest from the hungry waves 
the victims which they claim for their own. 



CHAPTER III 



THK LIFEnOAT AT WORK IN MITVOCKAN— REBCT7E OF THE CREW OF A WATXR- 
^(XiUKI) BARgi'K IK THE ATLAKTIC BY THE LIFEBOAT OF THE CUVARD 
NTKAMKK "PAHT 
liKKN IIAItBUUR. 



NTKAMKK "paHTHIA"— WRECK OF THE "dUKE OF BUTHEBLAND" IN ABKS- 



We commend the perusal of the following noble rescue 
in the midst of the stormy Atlantic to those who assert 
that the courage of our race is declining, and that no 
longer can British seamen be found so insensible to 
danger and so accessible to sentiments of self-sacrifice 
and devotion to duty as distinguished the crews who 
fought under Nelson at Trafalgar or the Nile. 

We take this graphic account from the pages of a 
well-known daily newspaper, to which it was contri- 
buted by a gentleman who was personally cognizant of 
all the circumstances. 

From time to time stories of acts of heroism per- 
formed at sea by sailors find their way into the 
newspapera Some of these acts are very splendid 
illustrations of bravery, and as we read them we 
^peculate upon the reason why the modem British 

lor is declared to be, in professional, moral, and 
physical respects, inferior to his predecessors. 

Some people tell us that, what with steam, mixed 
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crews, and new-fangled ways, the British mariner is no 
longer a real sailor, and that the race of bold and kind- 
hearted British tars has vanished, never to reappear. 
But Jack, as all the world knows, has always had an 
easy way with him, and his method of dealing with 
the current notions concerning his character, which to 
be sure nobody can satisfactorily account for, and to 
the accuracy of which nobody can be got to swear, is 
both original and modest. He does not write long 
letters to the papers ; he does not try to look like a 
man who can dance a hornpipe. But from time to 
time, as often, indeed, as he gets the chance, he performs 
an action of which the nobleness and the heroism are 
not at all to be measured by the quality and extent of 
the paragraphs in which the deed is related. The pity 
is that so very little of what he does on the high seas 
ever reaches the public eye. The soldier has his news- 
paper correspondent, but Jack gets no better glorifica- 
tion than the dry unsentimental abstract from the 
log-book. Some of these days, perhaps, Jack may be 
able to keep a reporter of his own. Until then he must 
be satisfied to continue bravely working and nobly 
acting in obscurity; very little known, and when known 
decidedly misunderstood, the victim of traditions utterly 
irrational among a maritime people like ourselves, veiy 
rarely chronicled, and when chronicled always briefly. 

Quite recently a very touching and inspiriting drama 
has been enacted upon the high seas. The oflScial 
report of it was no doubt printed in the shipping 
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papers; but those organs are read almost exclusively 
by skippei-s, to whom such professional records are a 
familiar study that excites no other emotion than un- 
demonstrative approval of the conduct of sailors who 
do their duty, and hearty disgust at the sailors who do 
not. The majority of our readers will therefore prob- 
ablv hear now for the tirst time of this maritime inci- 
dent. The narrative is, however, a typical one, and 
its best merit, perhaps, lies in its exemplification of 
Jack's ordinary lx>haviour when afloat 

On n certain Sundav the well-known Cunard steamer 
Parthla was between four and five hundred miles dis- 
tant from the west coast of Ireland, having sailed from 
tlie port of Boston on the Saturday preceding but one. 
For some houi-s a low barometer had given w^aming of 
a coming gale. The breeze was fresh on the port- 
quarter, with a long following sea, over which, under 
the influence of the propeller and canvas, the beauti- 
fully moulded hull of the great steamship rushed like 
a locomotive, raising a roar of thunder at her bows, 
and carving out the green glass-clear water into two 
oil-smooth combers, which broke just abaft the fore 
rigging and rushed with a swirl and brilliance of foam 
to join the long glittering snow-line of the wake astern. 
There was a piebald sky, the blue in it tarnished and 
\iilt, and under it, like a scattering of brown smoke, 
J went floating swiftly. In the south and west 
li i of the heavens was portentous enough, with 
en deadness of colour and a line of horizon as 
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sharply marked as a ruling in ink. The gale was 
evidently to come from this quarter ; and sure enough 
before eight bells in the afternoon watch it was blow- 
ing a hurricane from the south-south-west. 

The fury of the wind raised a tremendous sea. The 
Parthia ran for a time ; but running is not the remedy 
prescribed to captains who are caught in a circular 
storm, and shortly after four o'clock the helm of the 
steamer was put down, and her head was pointed to 
the seas. To understand the meaning of " meeting the 
full force of a gale," one should be hove-to in a cyclone 
in the Atlantic. An Atlantic sea cannot be compared 
for stupendousness with a Pacific sea ; such a sea, for 
instance, as a heavy westerly gale will raise ofi* Cape 
Horn or Cape Leeuwin. But there are few sailors 
acquainted with both oceans who would not rather 
encounter a gale in the South Pacific than a gale in 
the North Atlantic. The blow of an Atlantic wave 
seems full of a force and spiteful fury peculiar to itself. 
The intervals between the surges seem to bear no pro- 
portion to the height and velocity of the seas. In the 
Pacific a ship hove-to rises and falls with the regularity 
of a pendulum : in the Atlantic she dances a wild and 
frightful dance. Whilst the bow is under water, the 
foam is blowing over the starboard quarter from the 
crest of a sea that threatens the wheel ; and when you 
can touch the water over the taffrail, and the bowsprit 
forks up perpendicularly from the skyward flying head, 
the vessel is beam-ended by a tremendous blow upon 
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the port broadside; in short, you never know where 
an Atlantic sea is going to strike you next. 

The PaHhuis passengers were below, considerately 
battened down by order of Captain M'Kaye, the com- 
mander of the vessel, so that they should not be washed 
overboard or drowned in the cabins ; for now that the 
steamer's bow was pointed at the sea, she was just one 
smother of froth from the eyes to the rudder head. 
Hercourtesying might have looked graceful at a distance, 
but it was a tremendous experience to those who had to 
keep time to her dance. Every now and again she 
would " dish " a whole green sea forward, taking it in 
just as you would dip a pail in water — a sea that im- 
mediately turned the decks into a small raging ocean 
as high as a man's waist. As she rolled she shattered 
the furious tide against her bulwarks, where it broke 
into smoke, and was swept away in clouds like volumes 
of steam for a whole cable length astern. The grinding 
and straining of the hull, the hollow muffled vibratory 
note of the engines, the booming of the mighty surges 
against the resonant fabric, the screaming of the wind 
through the iron-stiff standing rigging, and the endur- 
ing thunder of the tempest hurtling through the sky, 
completed to the ear the tremendous scene of warfare 
submitted to the eye in the picture of black heavens 
and white waters, and struggling, smothered, goaded 
ship. 

The Parthia lay hove-to for six hours. At ten 
o'clock at night the gale broke, the wind sensibly 
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moderated, the steamer was brought to her course, and 
went rolling heavily over the powerful ocean swell 
which the cyclone had left behind it. The night passed, 
Sunday morning came with a benediction in the shape 
of a bright warm sun. But the swell was still exceed- 
ingly heavy. Indeed old Neptune could not forget his 
furious tussle, and the fierce indignant heaving of his 
bosom promised to last for a good spell yet. 

It was shortly after two bells (nine o'clock) when 
the look-out man reported a vessel away on the lee 
bow, apparently hull down. Some of the passengers 
were on deck ; but sighting a vessel at sea is no longer 
the interesting incident it formerly was, and the distant 
ship excited very little attention. As she was gradu- 
ally hove up, however, by the approach of the PaHhiay 
those who had sailors' eyes in their heads perceived 
that she was a vessel in distress, and that if any human 
beings were aboard of her their plight would be one of 
the most miserable in the whole long catalogue of 
nautical miseries. She was water-logged, and so low 
in the water that she buried her bulwarks with every 
roll. She had all three masts standing, but her yards 
were boxed about anyhow, her running rigging in 
bights, with ends of it trailing overboard ; her canvas 
was rudely furled, but she had a fragment of her top- 
mast stay-sail hoisted, as well as a small storm stay-sail, 
and she looked to be hove-to. 

Her aspect, had she been encountered as a derelict, 
was mournful enough to have set a sailor musing for 
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an hour ; but when it was discovered that there were 
living people on her, she took an extraordinary and 
tragical significance. 

No colours were hoisted to express her condition, but 
then no colours were needful. Her story wanted no 
better telling than was found in the suggestion of the 
small crowd of human heads on her deck watching the 
Parthia; in the dull and deadly lifting of the dark 
volumes of water against her sides ; in the gushing of 
clear cascades from the scupper-holes as she leaned 
wearily over to the fold of the tall swell that threat- 
ened to overwhelm her ; and in the sluggish waving of 
her naked spars under the sky. Twenty-two people 
could be counted aboard of her. All these had to be 
saved ; but it was very well understood by every man 
belonging to the Parthia that they could only be saved 
at the risk of the lives of the boat s crew that should 
put off for them, for the swell was still violent beyond 
anything that can be conveyed in words. 

As the Parthia, with her propeller languidly revolv- 
ing, sank into a hollow a wall of water stood between 
her and the barque, and the ill-fated vessel became 
invisible; then in another moment hove high, the 
people on board the steamer could look down from 
their poised deck upon the half-drowned hull and the 
soaked, clinging, and pale-faced crew, as you look upon 
a house-top in a valley from the side of a hill. 

The serious danger lay in lowering a boat. Jack is 
not of a deliberative turn of mind when something 
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that ought to be done waits for him to do it. Volun- 
teers were forthcoming. The order was given. Eight 
hands sprang aft and seated themselves in the lifeboat ; 
and the third officer, Mr. William Williams, took his 
place in the stern sheets. It was one of those moments 
when the bravest man in the world will hold his 
breath. There swung this boats crew at the davits, 
the ends of the falls in the hands of the men waiting 
for the right second to lower away. One dark green 
foamless swell, in whole huge mountains of water, rose 
and sank below. Too much hurry, the least delay, any 
lack of coolness of judgment, of perception of the 
exactly right thing to do, and it was a hundred to one 
if the next minute did not see the boat dashed into 
staves, and her crew squattering and drowning among 
the fragments. 

The due command was coolly given, the sheaves of 
the blocks rattled on their pins, and the boat sank 
down to the water s edge. A vast swell hove her high, 
almost to the level of the spot where she had been 
hanging, and quick as mortal hands can move, the 
blocks were unhooked — but only just in time. Then a 
strong shove drove her clear, and in a moment she was 
heading for the wreck ; now vanishing as though she 
had been wholly swallowed up by the tall green spark- 
ling ridge that rose between her and the steamer, then 
tossed like a cork upon a mountainous pinnacle with 
half her keel out of water. She had been well stocked 
with lines and life-buoys, for it was clearly seen that 
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the pouring waters would never permit her to come 
within pistol-shot of the barque ; and the suspense 
among the passengers amounted to an agony as they 
wondered within themselves how those sailors would 
rescue the poor helpless creatures who watched them 
from the foamy decks of the almost submerged 
wreck. 

They followed the boat vanishing and reappearing, 
the very pulsation of their hearts almost arrested at 
moments when the little craft made a headlong giddy 
swoop into a prodigious hollow and was lost to view, 
until presently they perceived that the men had ceased 
to row. It was then seen that the third mate was 
hailing the crew of the barque. Presently they saw 
one of the shipwrecked sailors heave a coil of line 
towards the boat. It was caught, a life-buoy bent on 
to it, and hauled aboard the wreck. To this life-buoy 
was attached a second line, the end of which was 
retained by the people in the boat. One of the men 
on the wreck put the life-buoy over his shoulders, and 
in an instant flung himself into the sea, and was 
dragged smartly but carefully into the boat. 

The PaHhia's passengers now understood how the 
men were to be saved. One by one the shipwrecked 
seamen leapt into the water, until eleven of them had 
been dragged into the Parthias boat. This number 
made a load, and, with a cheery call to those who were 
to be left behind for a short while, Mr. Williams headed 
for the steamer. The deep boat approached the PaHhia 
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slowly. But meanwhile Captain M'Kaye's foresight 
had provided for the perilous and difficult job of getting 
the rescued men on board the steamer. A whip was 
rove at the fore yard-arm, under which the rising and 
falling boat was stationed by means of her oars. One 
end of the whip, knotted into a bow-line, was over- 
hauled into the boat and slipped over the shoulders of 
a man, and at a signal a dozen or more of the Parthia's 
crew ran him up and swayed him in. 

In this way the eleven men were safely landed on 
the deck of the steamer. The boat then returned to 
the wreck, the rest of the crew were dragged from her 
by means of the buoys and life-lines, and hoisted, along 
with six of the Parthia's men, out of the boat by the 
yard-arm whip. 

But not yet was this perilous and nobly executed 
mission completed. There was still the boat to run up 
to the davits. All the old fears recurred as she was 
brought alongside with Mr. Williams and two men in 
her. But Jack has a marvellously quick hand and a 
steady pulse. The blocks were swiftly hooked into the 
boat, and soon she soared like a bird to the davits 
under the strong running pull of a number of men, 
before the swell that followed her could rise to the 
height of the chain plates. 

To appreciate the pathos and pluck of an adventure 
of this kind, a man must have served as a spectator or 
actor in some such scene. Words have but little virtue 
when deeds are to be told whose moving powers and 
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ennobling inspirations lie in a performance that may 
as fitly be described in one as in a hundred lines. 

Such as remember the faces of those shipwrecked 
Englishmen and Canadians, the aspect of them as they 
were hoisted one by one over the PaHhia's side — the 
bewildered rolling of their eyes, incredulous of their 
miraculous preservation ; their expression of suffering 
slowly yielding to perception of the new lease of life 
mercifully accorded them, graciously and nobly earned 
for them ; their streaming garments, their hair clotted 
like seaweed on- their pale foreheads ; the passionate 
pressing forward of the crew and passengers of the 
PaHhia to rejoice with the poor fellows on their salva- 
tion from one of the most lamentable dooms to which 
the sea can sentence — will wonder at the insufficiency 
of this record of as brilliant and hearty though simple 
a deed as any which makes up the stirring annals of 
the maritime life. But told even as it is here told, the 
public may think it a story worth the telling, if only 
that it should serve to make mercantile Jack better 
known and more respected. The sea is the noblest 
theatre we have, and of the dramas enacted upon it 
Englishmen at least should not sit unmoved spectators. 
Nor would they, if only novelists and dramatists would 
do him justice, and, looking no longer to fictions of 
landsmen for ideas of the British sailor, study him in 
his forecastle and follow him upon the high seas. 

To this we will only add, that if Jack possessed more 
chroniclers as friendly and as talented as the gentleman 
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who penned the foregoing narrative, he would soon 
become better known, and his character would cease to 
be the enigma which it appears to be. 

On the 1st of April 1853 took place one of those 
fearful wrecks which occasionally startle the inhabit- 
ants of these sea-girt islands, and awaken the public to 
a realization of the risks to which our seafaring fellow- 
countrymen are so constantly exposed. In drawing 
the attention of the reader to these sad occurrences we 
hope that the sympathy with misery and suffering 
which the description ought to awaken in every well- 
disposed heart will not prove barren of results. Every 
one can do a little to alleviate the wretchedness of our 
fellow-beings, and all contribute effectively towards 
this end who give their support, however slight that 
may be, to that noblest of societies, the National Life- 
boat Institution. 

There are still places on our coasts where the want 
of a lifeboat exposes the poor sailor or fisherman to 
constant risk of death ; and surely in this wealthy and 
in the main benevolent country, whose ships sail on 
every sea, and whose sons carry her commerce to the 
farthest lands, it will not be tolerated that year by 
year ships go down within sight of our homes, and 
their brave crews become the prey of the hungry 
waves, for want of liberality sufficient to provide, 
wherever required, the best life-saving appliances to 
be had for money. We have made vast strides in this 
direction, but much still remains to be done. 
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The steamer Duke of Sutherland, having on board 
some fifty-two persons, made her appearance on the 
above date off* the harbour of Aberdeen, having just 
returned from her periodical trip to London, during 
which she gave her captain and crew every satisfaction. 
There were in her twenty-four passengers, male and 
female, who were now congratulating themselves on 
the termination of their voyage, and who looked for- 
ward to landing in a very short time. At this time 
there was no reason to suppose that the journey would 
not reach its conclusion as favourably as it had hitherto 
progressed. The vessel was a good one, and was well 
equipped, and no doubt was entertained as to the 
capacity of either her commander or oflScers, who, in 
addition to their nautical skill, were well acquainted 
with the port. The time, too, was broad daylight, and 
as the vessel was hove-to outside the harbour until the 
signal was made indicating a suflScient depth of water 
over the bar to enable her to pass in, there was an 
ample sufficiency of time allowed for placing her in the 
most favourable position for entering. As far, therefore, 
as human foresight could go, everything seemed in her 
favour ; but it was destined to be all of no avail. It 
must, however, be premised that the harbour of Aber- 
deen has long enjoyed an unenviable notoriety, and 
several vessels had ere the date of which we write been 
lost in attempting its entrance. Lying behind and to 
the north of the promontory of Girdleness, the last link 
of the great Grampian chain, the channel does not run 
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out straight to sea, but curves or trends somewhat to 
the north. This, while facilitating the entrance of 
ships hailing from that direction, renders the gaining 
of the channel extremely difficult for those coming 
from the south, as they cannot run in directly after 
rounding the promontory, but must still hold a north- 
westerly course until they have cleared the rocks to 
the south of the harbour, when they must come sharp 
round, or they will go ashore on the pier-head. 

The danger of this catastrophe is considerably in- 
creased when the wind is blowing fresh from the 
southward, and still more when besides this the river 
is in flood, as the current then sets strongly against the 
pier on the north side of the harbour. 

The destruction of the Duke of Sutherland is attrib- 
utable to the combination of all these circumstances. 
For some days previously the heavy snows which 
covered the country had been yielding to a sudden 
thaw, and the great rush of water thus created swelled 
the volume of the Dee ; while the wind, which on this 
particular day had been fresh and blustering from the 
south, raised a boisterous sea, which hurled itself in 
huge sheets of surf on the sandy beach to the north 
and south of the harbour. In the main channel of the 
stream, however, there was nothing to create alarm. 
The sea rolled in huge swelling billows, but there was 
no broken water, so that when the Diike of Sutherland 
was seen rounding the Girdleness point no one who 
saw her entertained the least apprehension of her safety. 

(19) 5 
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On the contrary, those who beheld her were proud to 
see the splendid vessel battling against and rising 
triumphant over the immense swell which surged and 
boiled around her as she turned the point of the head- 
land. But this satisfaction was destined to be of short 
duration. Some fishermen who were gazing at her 
soon perceived that after clearing the rocks to the 
south she held too far to the north, and realizing the 
impossibility of her beating back against the united 
force of wind and tide, they saw at once that her fate 
was sealed. 

This apprehension was soon verified. In the course 
of a very few minutes she struck with tremendous 
force against the rocks lying seaward at the head of 
the pier, and then turning broadside on to the waves, 
lay a helpless log upon the waters. 

The news of the catastrophe was quickly spread, and 
presently the pier was crowded with thousands of 
spectators, some of the boldest rushing to the extreme 
point of the pier, within a very few yards of the spot 
at which the ill-fated vessel lay stranded, clouds of 
spray breaking over her as well as over the pier-head. 
The full peril of those on board was immediately patent 
to all the onlookers. She was an iron vessel, and it 
was feared that under the terrific strain and grinding 
against the rocks she would not hold together long, 
especially as it was observed she had grounded amid- 
ships. These forebodings were destined soon to be 
realized. Within ten minutes from the time she first 
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touched the rocks her bow was wrenched oft* by the 
fury of the waves, and drifted up the harbour, while 
the remainder of the vessel stuck hard and fast upon 
the reef. So speedy was her destruction, that in the 
space of only a few minutes after she struck, people on 
the pier could see the waves surging up through her 
hold, black and discoloured by her coals. 

As far as is known, no lives were lost when the fore 
part of the vessel was torn away, for the sailors had on 
the first alarm run aft to lower the lifeboat that lay on 
the starboard paddle-box, this being the boat nearest 
to hand. Some persons asserted that they heard the 
captain, who at this time stood on the paddle-box, give 
orders for lowering the boat. At any rate it could 
hardly be by his orders that the ship's crew should 
monopolize this only source of escape. This, however, 
was what happened. As soon as the boat was lowered 
she was instantly filled by a crowd of persons from 
the wreck ; but with the sole exception of a little boy 
of ten years of age there was not a single passenger 
among them ! They were the seamen and firemen of 
the vessel, headed by the chief mate. 

It is just possible, though hardly probable, that after 
reaching the shore, and landing the greater part of their 
number, it was the intention of the remainder to return 
to the vessel and attempt the rescue of the passengers. 
However this may be, their good intention, if they had 
it, was not put to the proof, for they had hardly pulled 
round the wreck and become exposed to the full fury 
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of the gale, when a tremendous sea hit the boat, and in 
an instant she was floating bottom up, her occupants 
floundering among the breakers. 

The spectators on the pier showed great gallantry in 
risking their own lives in the attempt to rescue these 
unfortunates. Some dashed into the boiling waves, 
and joining linked hands with others nearer the shore, 
succeeded in reaching them and rescuing them every 
one, the little boy included ! But for this opportune 
aid some at least of them must have been drowned. 
While this noble effort was being made it was very 
unfortunate that no one thought of securing the boat, 
which during the confusion drifted northward, and 
thus the wretched beings on board the wreck were 
deprived of an additional chance of rescue. 

As soon as those of the crew who were assisted 
ashore by the spectators on the beach were placed in a 
position of safety, fresh exertions were made to save 
those who still remained on the vessel. A lifeboat 
which had been left on the shore in such a situation as 
to be easily availed of either on the north or the south 
side of the harbour was speedily procured by the 
spectators, and as quickly as a crew could be got 
together she was launched into the surf in rear of the 
pier, and under the willing hands of twelve hardy sea- 
men put off towards the wreck. 

These brave fellows, scorning all considerations for 

r own r, boldly faced the furious seas which 

them under the influence of the gale. 
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and after almost inconceivable exertions they reached 
the steamer in safety. Here all was confusion and 
terror. As it was impossible for the lifeboat to ap- 
proach close to the ship's side owing to the certainty of 
being dashed to atoms against it by the fury of the 
waves, the only mode by which the passengers could 
attain the boat was by springing towards it from such 
of the bulwarks as remained. While attempting to do 
this many received severe injuries, and many others 
fell short ; and of these a few were rescued by the boat's 
crew, while many, after wildly struggling for existence 
amid the heavy seas, sank to rise no more. The life- 
boat, however, soon received a full freight, and even 
somewhat more than she could prudently be expected 
to carry. Still, under the skilful guidance of her crew, 
the little vessel succeeded in reaching the shore, and 
landed her passengers in safety; owing very much, 
however, to the fact that the strong flood-tide set 
towards the beach. This circumstance, although it very 
much facilitated the journey from the wreck to the 
shore, rendered the return extremely difficult and 
dangerous. Her brave-hearted crew again attempted 
to reach the vessel; they combated the high rolling 
seas and the wind, which blew with the force of a 
hurricane and dashed sheets of spray over them, almost 
concealing them from the eyes of those who stood upon 
the pier ; but all in vain. Their most desperate exer- 
tions had hardly gained a little advantage when they 
were again borne backwards by the tremendous sea 
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which impetuously rushed towards the land, and placed 
them further off than ever from the doomed vessel. 
Again and again the attempt was made ; but always 
fruitlessly. At length it was proposed that the people 
who crowded the pier might materially assist by towing 
out the boat beyond the extreme violence of the surf. 
She was accordingly brought alongside and a rope 
handed up, by means of which she was dragged a short 
distance. It very soon became evident that this course 
would be as futile as the other, as the strain on the 
rope prevented the boat from rising to the waves, in 
consequence of which she was hauled through them, 
and began to fill fast. The effort was then relinquished, 
and it does not appear that a fresh crew volunteered to 
replace these wearied seamen, and again attempt to 
force a way towards the wreck. At any rate the life- 
boat made but one voyage to the ill-fated vessel. 

A still more lamentable result attended another 
attempt made from the shore. One of the boats used 
in the district for the purpose of salmon-fishing, and 
whose flat bottoms and other qualities cause them to 
be regarded as good sea-boats, if kept head on to the 
wind, was lying at this time on the beach. A brother 
of Captain Howland, his brother-in-law, and four other 
persons, determined to make still another effort to reach 
the steamer in this boat, and attempt the rescue of 
those on board. Fortune seemed at first to smile on 
their brave efforts. Keeping well under the lee of the 
pier, they gradually advanced ; inch by inch they 
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fought their way, and at length those on the pier felt 
their hopes rise as they observed the plucky little boat 
at length actually alongside the wreck. But here their 
success ended. 

As soon as they reached the steamer they became 
exposed to the full fury of the gale and current, which 
whirled away their boat like a chip, nor could the 
frantic exertions of her crew retain her near the ship 
for more than an instant. At this time two of the 
crew, rendered desperate by their danger, leaped into 
the sea and attempted to reach the boat. One of these 
unfortunates perished, and the other was pulled on 
board ; but shortly afterwards, on bringing round the 
boat's head to pull for shore, a tremendous wave broke 
over them and swamped the boat. She instantly dis- 
appeared, and the brave fellows who had risked their 
lives in her, to the horror of the anxious crowd on the 
pier, were engulfed by the furious seas, which seemed 
to exult with a mad joy over their destruction. Of 
those who had gone out in her, only one reached the 
shore. 

Meanwhile the waves were wreaking their vengeful 
will on the steamer, which groaned and swayed heavily 
on the cruel reef as each furious billow rushed up 
against her, enveloping her ruined hull in sheets of 
spray. It has already been stated that almost immedi- 
ately on striking, the fore part had become wrenched 
off by the violence of the seas as they ground her 
against the rocks. In about half an hour after this 
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the stern and quarter-deck gave way before the huge 
volumes of green water hurled against them, and 
covered the sea in the vicinity with their debris. The 
masts had previously disappeared, the last to go being 
the mizzen, which for some time swung from side to 
side in the water until it finally wrenched itself loose 
and went over the side. The work of destruction was 
now almost complete. Nothing remained but the 
middle portion of the wreck, to which was still at- 
tached the starboard paddle-box, on which crowded the 
few survivors of the passengers and crew, about a 
dozen in number. It was terrible to witness their 
despair, and to hear their cries for help at each momen- 
tary lull in the howling tempest. There can be little 
doubt but that this part of the vessel would have also 
been swept away by the waves had it not been for the 
great weight of the machinery, which pressed it firmly 
against the inequalities in the rocks. The sudden dis- 
appearance of the poop and forecastle, which appeared 
to be washed away without diflBlculty, cau.8ed the 
boldest to tremble for the fate of the remainder, on 
which now depended the lives of the survivors, who 
could distinctly be observed congregated together. 
This uncertainty, acting of course with intensified force 
on the unfortunate beings exposed to destruction, 
caused several to rely now on their own efforts to reach 
^he shore. These were observed rushing to secure 
ever appliance of safety still remained on board ; 
»vided with these they appeared determined to 
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trust themselves to the breakers. On the pier the 
anxiety of the spectators was strained to a terrible 
height as they watched the hull gradually yielding 
to the furious assaults of the billows, the shock of 
the blows being distinctly audible amid the general 
tumult of the elements. At some distance from the 
pier, where the white surf broke in mad boiling 
eddies, the figure of a man was discerned, now hidden 
by the spray and again rendered visible as an in- 
coming wave lifted it and bore it forward. A seaman 
belonging to Her Majesty's ship Archer, which hap- 
pened to be lying in the harbour, was present among 
the crowd on the pier, and not doubting but that there 
still was some chance of saving the poor fellow's life, 
the brave man plunged off the pier amid the surf, and 
with great difficulty made his way towards the spot. 
His gallantry, however, was fruitless, as on reaching 
the man he found that life was extinct. It is, how- 
ever, with pleasure that we chronicle this brave effort 
to rescue a fellow-creature from destruction at the 
imminent risk of sharing his fate. This gallant sea- 
man's name was Robb, and we are happy to add that 
he reached the shore in safety. 

The fate of those unhappy beings who still remained 
on the wreck appeared now to be sealed. Successive 
efforts had been made to render them assistance, and 
had as often failed. While there remained life, how- 
ever, there was still the determination among the 
brave-hearted on shore to rescue them at whatever 
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risk. At an early period during the day an attempt 
had been made to throw a line over the wreck by 
means of Captain Manby*s mortar apparatus, but un- 
fortunately without success. Strange to say, however, 
there was at that time no person present who under- 
stood the method of working the apparatus, even the 
individual in charge of it being ignorant of its use ! It 
is therefore not to be wondered at that the several 
attempts to throw a line to the vessel failed. As 
affairs reached their climax, and just as all hope of 
rescue was about to be abandoned, a party of officers 
from the Archer arrived, and took charge of the mortar, 
apparatus. Under their management a rocket was at 
once discharged exactly over the heads of the few sur- 
vivors who still maintained their position on the star- 
board paddle-box. It was now discovered that the 
apparatus was incomplete. The cradle or basket in 
which those to be rescued were to be hauled along the 
line was wanting, hence the only resource left was the 
comparatively risky one of fastening them by small 
lines. During the subsequent operations, therefore, it 
is not surprising that two individuals lost their hold 
upon the rope and fell into the sea. One of these was 
the captain of the vessel, who, contrary to the usual 
custom, was one of the first that attempted to reach 
the shore; but shortly after leaving the wreck his 
I speared to fail him — he lost his hold, and 
diately swallowed up by the hungry waves, 
ned to follow him in their mad career, and 
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jump towards him in their eagerness for his destruction. 
The greater part, however, of the survivors were 
safely transferred to the shore, and before the shades 
of evening had quite deepened into night, the vessel 
lay a tenantless wreck among the breakers. 

During this prolonged tragedy few acts of heroism 
were performed by the crew. Among those who left 
the vessel at the first opportunity were the mate and 
such of the sailors as could find a place in the ship's 
lifeboat, while the majority of the remainder selfishly 
monopolized, even to the exclusion of the women, such 
appliances of safety as could be found on board. And 
as we have already seen, the captain himself, whose 
sense of duty ought to have detained him at his post, 
seized an early opportunity of leaving to their fate his 
ship and its freight of precious lives. The desertion 
of the captain was compensated for by the brave be- 
haviour of the steward of the vessel, Duncan Christie, 
who remained by the vessel until he had seen the very 
last of crew or passengers take their precarious way to 
the shore. It is hardly too much to say that it was 
chiefly through his energy and decision that the rescue 
was so complete. He secured the lines round the 
females and others who were to be sent across the 
tempestuous interval that separated the vessel from 
the pier ; and after this unselfish consideration for the 
safety of others, it is gratifying to know that he, the 
last, reached land in safety. The steward's conduct on 
this occasion received a public recognition. A sub- 
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scription was set on foot, which, we are glad to say, 
reached a considerable sum. 

Thus terminated one of those numerous tragedies 
which, alas ! are of far too frequent occurrence. It is 
sad to contemplate the sacrifice of so much human life 
and of so much valuable property ; but in such cases 
as that of the Duke of Sutherland the reflection can 
at least be indulged that they are inevitable. Very 
different are those instances of shipwreck where the 
vessel and its ill-starred crew are offered as victims to a 
greed of gold which sets at naught all considerations of 
humanity, and battens with a fiendish satisfaction on 
the destruction of life in order to fill its coffers. 



CHAPTER IV. 

WRVOK or THE " INDIAN CHIEF " — DREADFUL BUFFERINGS OF THE SURVIVORS 

— HEROIC CONDUCT OF LIFEBOAT-MEN. 

We conceive that no more fitting prelude can be given 
to the following noble instance of perseverance under 
great difficulties and dangers, on the part of the crew 
of the Bradford lifeboat, than a quotation from an 
official letter written by Captain Braine, Rarasgate 
harbour-master. In reference to this service he says: — 

"Of all the meritorious services performed by the 
Ramsgate tug and lifeboat, I consider this one of the 
best. The decision the crew and coxswain arrived at, 
to remain till daylight, which was in effect to continue 
for fourteen hours cruising about with the sea con- 
tinually breaking over them in a heavy gale and 
tremendous sea, proves, I consider, their gallantry and 
determination to do their duty. 

" The coxswain and crew of the lifeboat speak in the 
highest terms of her good qualities. They state that 
when sailing across the ' Long Sand,* after leaving the 
wreck, the seas were tremendous, and the boat behaved 
most admirably. Some of the shipwrecked crew have 
since stated that they were fearful, on seeing the 
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frightful-looking seas they were passing through, that 
they were in more danger in the lifeboat than when 
lashed to the mast of their sunken ship, as they 
thought it impossible for any boat to live through such 
a sea* 

As the details of events chronicled in the daily news- 
papers, and collected while still recent, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the place where they occurred, are 
likely to be more accurate, as well as more interesting, 
than if reported from mere hearsay, we here reproduce 
the particulars of the wreck of the Indian Chief as 
they appeared in the press at the time : — 

" On the afternoon of Thursday, the 6th of January 
1881, 1 made one of a great crowd assembled on the 
Ramsgate east pier to witness the arrival of the sur- 
vivors of the crew of a large ship which had gone 
ashore on the Long Sand early on the preceding 
Wednesday morning. 

" A heavy gale had been blowing for two days from 
the north and east. It had moderated somewhat at 
noon, but still stormed fiercely over the surging waters, 
though a brilliant blue sky arched overhead, and a sun 
shone that made the sea a dazzling surface of broken 
silver all away in the south and west. 

" Plunging bows under as she came along, the steamer 
towed the lifeboat through a haze of spray ; but amid 
this veil of foam the flags of the two vessels, denoting 
that shipwrecked men were in the boat, streamed like 
well-understood words from the mast-heads. The people 
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crowded thickly about the landing-steps when the life- 
boat entered the harbour. Whispers flew from mouth 
to mouth. Some said the rescued men were French- 
men, others that they were Danes ; but all were agreed 
that there was a dead body amongst them. One by 
one the survivors came along the pier, the most dismal 
procession it ever was my lot to behold — eleven live 
but scarcely living men, most of them clad in oilskins, 
and walking with bowed backs, drooping heads, and 
nerveless arms. There was blood on the faces of some, 
circled with a white incrustation of salt ; and this same 
salt filled the hollows of their eyes and streaked their 
hair with lines which looked like snow. The first man, 
who was the chief mate, walked leaning heavily on the 
arm of the kindly-hearted harbour-master. Captain 
Braine. The second man, whose collar-bone was broken, 
moved as one would suppose a galvanized corpse would 
move. A third man's wan face wore a forced smile, 
which only seemed to light up the piteous underlying 
expression of the features. They were all saturated 
with brine; they were soaked with sea- water to the 
very marrow of their bones. Shivering, and with a 
stupified rolling of the eyes, their teeth clinched, their 
chilled fingers pressed into the palms of their hands, 
they passed out of sight. As the last man came I held 
my breath. He was alive when taken from the wreck, 
but had died in the boat. Four men bore him on their 
shoulders, and a flag thrown over the face mercifully 
concealed what was most shocking of the dreadful 
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sight; but they had removed his boots and socks to 
chafe his feet before he died, and had slipped a pair of 
mittens over the toes, which left the ankles naked. 
This was the body of Howard Primrose Frazer, the 
second mate of the lost ship, and her drowned captain's 
brother. 

" I had often met men newly rescued from shipwreck, 
but never remember having beheld more mental anguish 
and physical suffering than was expressed in the coun- 
tenances and movements of these eleven sailors. Their 
story as told to me is a striking and memorable illus- 
tration of endurance and hardship on the one hand and 
of the finest heroical humanity on the other, in every 
sense worthy of being known to the British public. I 
got the whole narrative direct from the chief mate, Mr. 
William Meldrum Lloyd, and it shall be related here as 
nearly as possible in his own words. 

" ' Our ship,* began the mate, * was the Indian Chiefs 
of twelve hundred and thirty-eight tons register. Our 
skipper's name was Frazer, and we were bound with a 
general cargo to Yokohama. There were twenty-nine 
souls on board, counting the north-country pilot. We 
were four days out from Middlesborough, but it had 
been thick weather ever since the afternoon of the 
Sunday on which we sailed. 

" ' All had gone well with us, however, so far, and on 

Wednesday morning at half-past two we made the 

ock Light. You must know, sir, that hereabouts 

just a network of shoals : for to the south- 
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ward lies the Knock ; and close over against it stretches 
the Long Sand; and beyond, down to the westward, 
lies the Sunk Sand. 

" ' Shortly after the Knock Light had hove in sight, 
the wind shifted to the eastward and brought a squall 
of rain. We were under all plain sail at the time, with 
the exception of the royals, which were furled, and the 
main-sail that hung in the buntlines. The Long Sand 
was to leeward, and finding that we were drifting that 
way the order was given to put the ship about. 

" ' It was very dark, the wind breezing up sharper 
and sharper, and as cold as death. The helm was put 
down, but the main braces fouled, and before they 
could be cleared the vessel had cleared stays and was 
in irons. We then went to work to wear the ship, but 
there was much confusion, the vessel heeling over, and 
all of us knew that the sands were close aboard. 

"'The ship paid off, but at a critical moment the 
spanker-boom sheet fouled the wheel. Still we managed 
to get the vessel round ; but scarcely were the braces 
belayed and the ship on the starboard tack when she 
struck the ground broadside on. She was a soft-wood 
built ship, and she trembled, sir, as though she would 
go to pieces like a pack of cards. 

" ' Sheets and halliards were let go, but no man durst 
venture aloft. Every moment threatened to bring the 
spars crashing about us, and the thundering and beat- 
ing of the canvas made the masts buckle and jump like 
fishing-rods. We then kindled a great flare and sent 

(19) 6 
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up rockets, and our signals were answered by the Sunk 
lightship and the Knock. We could see one another's 
faces in the light of the big blaze, and sung out cheerily 
to keep our hearts up ; and indeed, sir, although we all 
knew our ship was hard and fast and likely to leave 
her bones on the sand, we none of us reckoned upon 
dying. The sky had cleared, the easterly wind made 
the stars sharp and bright, and it was comforting to 
watch the lightship's rockets rushing up and bursting 
into smoke and sparks over our heads ; for they made 
us know that our position was known, and they were 
as good as an assurance that help would come along 
soon, and that we need not lose heart. 

" * But all this while the wind was gradually sweep- 
ing up into a gale, and oh, the cold, the bitter cold 
of that wind ! It seemed as long as a month before the 
morning broke ; and just before the gray grew broad 
in the sky one of the men yelled out some thing, and 
then came sprawling and splashing aft to tell us that 
he had caught sight of the sail of a lifeboat* dodging 
among the heavy seas. 

" * We rushed to the side to look, half blinded by the 
flying spray and the wind, and clutching to whatever 
offered to our hands, and when at last we caught sight 
of the lifeboat we cheered, and the leaping of my heart 
made me feel chill and death-like. 



* It was subsequently found that this was an error. The sail sighted 
by the seaman was that of a smack, which afterwards conveyed the news 
of the wreck to Harwich at 11 A.M. 
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"'As the dawn brightened we could see more clearly, 
and it was frightful to notice how the men looked at 
her, meeting the stinging spray borne by the wind 
without a wink of the eye, that they might not lose 
sight of the boat for an instant, the salt whitening 
their faces all the while like a layer of flour as they 
watched. 

" * She was a good distance away, and she stood on 
and off, on and off, never coming closer, and evidently 
shirking the huge seas which were now boiling around 
us. At last she hauled her sheet aft, put her helm 
over, and went away. One of our crew groaned, but 
no other man uttered a sound, and we returned to the 
shelter of the deck-houses. 

" ' Though the gale was not at its height when the 
sun rose, it was not far from it. We plucked up spirits 
again when the sun shot out of the raging sea ; but as 
we lay broadside on to the waves, the sheets of flying 
water soon made the sloping decks a dangerous place 
for a man to stand on, and the crew and oflScers kept 
the shelter of the deck cabins, though the captain and 
his brother and I were constantly going out to see if 
any help was coming. But now the flood was making, 
and this was a fresh and fearful danger, as we all 
knew; for at sunrise the water had been too low to 
knock the ship out of her sandy bed, but as the tide 
rose it lifted the vessel, bumping and straining her 
frightfully. 

" ' The pilot advised the skipper to let go the star- 
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board anchor, hoping that the set of the tide would 
Blue the ship's stem round, and make her lie head on 
to the seas. So the anchor was dropped, but it did not 
alter the position of the ship. To know, sir, what the 
straining and cracking of that vessel was like, as bit 
by bit she slowly went to pieces, you must have been 
aboard of her. When she broke her back a sort of 
panic seized many of us, and the captain roared out to 
the men to get the boats over and see if any use could 
be made of them. 

"'Three boats were launched, but the second boat 
with two hands in her went adrift, and was instantly 
engulfed, and the poor fellows in her vanished just as 
you might blow out a light. The other boats filled just 
as soon as they touched the water. There was no help 
for us in that way, and again we withdrew to the 
cabins. A little before five o'clock in the afternoon a 
huge sea swept over the vessel, clearing the decks fore 
and aft, and leaving little but the uprights of the deck- 
houses standing. It was a dreadful sea, but we knew 
worse was behind it, and that we must climb the 
rigging if we wanted to prolong our lives. The hold 
was already full of water, and portions of the deck had 
been blown out, so that everywhere great yawning 
gulfs met the eye, witli the black water almost washing 
flush. Some of the men made for the fore-rigging, but 
the captain shouted to all hands to take to the mizzen- 
mast, as that one in his opinion was the securest. A 
number of the men who were scrambling forward 
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returned on hearing the captain sing out, but the rest 
held on, and gained the fore-top. Seventeen of us got 
over the mizzen-mast, and with our knives fell to 
hacking away at such running gear as we could come 
at to serve as lashings. None of us touched the main- 
mast, for we all knew, now the ship had broken her 
back, that that spar was doomed ; and the reason why 
the captain had called to the men to come aft was 
because he was afraid that when the main-mast went it 
would drag the fore-mast, that rocked in its step with 
every move, with it. 

" * I was next the captain in the mizzen-top, and near 
him was his brother, a stout-built handsome young 
fellow, twenty-two years old, and as fine a specimen of 
the English sailor as I ever was shipmate with. He 
was calling about him cheerfully, bidding us not be 
down-hearted, and telling us to look sharply round for 
the lifeboats. He helped several of the men to lash 
themselves, saying encouraging things to them as he 
made them fast. As the sun sank the wind grew more 
freezing, and I saw the strength of some of the men 
lashed over me leaving them fast. The captain shook 
hands with me, and on the chance of my being saved 
gave me some messages to take home, — too sacred to be 
written down, sir. He likewise handed me his watch 
and chain, and I put them in my pocket. The canvas 
streamed in ribbons from the yards, and the noise was 
like a continuous roll of thunder overhead. It was 
dreadful to look down and watch the decks ripping up, 
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and notice how every sea that rolled over the wreck 
left less of her than it found. 

"*The moon went quickly away — it was a young 
moon with little power ; but the white water and the 
starlight kept the night from being black, and the 
frame of the vessel stood out like a sketch done in ink 
every time the dark seas ran clear of her and left her 
visible upon the foam. 

" ' There was no talking, no calling to one another. 
The men hung in the top-mast rigging like corpses, and 
I noticed the second mate to windward of his brother 
in the top sheltering him as best he could, poor fellow, 
with his body from the wind that went through our 
skins like showers of arrows. 

" ' On a sudden I took it in my head that the mizzen 
was not as secure as the fore-mast. It came into my 
mind like a fright, and I called to the captain that I 
meant to make for the fore-top. I don't know whether 
he heard me, or whether he made any answer. Maybe 
it was a sort of craze of mine for the moment, but I 
was wild with eagerness to leave that mast as soon as 
ever I began to fear for it. I cast my lashings adrift, 
and gave a look at the deck, and saw that I must not 
go that way if I did not want to be drowned. So I 
climbed into the cross-trees and swung myself on to the 
stay, so reaching the main-top, and then I scrambled on 
to the main-top-mast cross-trees, and went hand over 
hand down the top-mast-stay into the fore-top. Had I 
reflected before I left the mizzen-top, I should not have 
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believed I had the strength to work my way forward 
like that. My hands felt as if they were skinned, and 
my finger joints appeared to have no use in them. 
There were nine or ten men in the fore-top, all lashed 
and huddled together. The mast rocked sharply, and 
the throbbing of it to the blowing of the great tatters 
of canvas was a horrible sensation. 

" * From time to time they sent up rockets from the 
Sunk lightship — once every hour, I think ; but we had 
long since ceased to notice those signals. There was 
not a man but thought his time was come ; and though 
death seemed terrible when I looked down upon the 
boiling waters below, yet the anguish of the cold almost 
killed the craving for life. It was now about three 
o'clock on Thursday morning ; the air was full of the 
strange dim light of the foam and the stars, and I could 
very plainly see the black swarm of men in the top 
and rigging of the mizzen-mast. I was looking that 
way when a great sea fell upon the hull of the ship 
with a fearful crash: a moment after, the main-mast 
went. It fell quickly, and as it fell it bore down the 
mizzen-mast. 

" ' There was a horrible noise of splintering wood, and 
some piercing cries, and then another great sea swept 
over the after-deck ; and we who were in the fore-top 
looked and saw the stumps of the two masts sticking 
up from the bottom of the hold — the mizzen-mast slant- 
ing over the bulwarks into the water, and the men 
lashed to it drowning. There never was a more 
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shocking sight, and the wonder is that some of us who 
saw, it did not go raving mad. The fore-mast still 
stood complete to the royal-mast, and all the yards 
across; but every instant I expected to find myself 
hurling through the air. By this time the ship was 
completely gutted — the upper part of her a mere frame 
of ribs — and the gale still blew furiously; indeed, I gave 
up hope when the mizzen-mast fell and I saw my ship- 
mates drowning on it. 

" ' It was half an hour after this that a man, who was 
jammed close against me, pointed out into the darkness 
and cried, in a wild, hoarse voice, " IsnHi that a steamer s 
light ? " I looked ; but what with grief and suffering 
and cold I was nearly blinded, and could see nothing. 
But presently another man called out that he could see 
a light, and this was echoed by yet another ; so I told 
them to keep their eyes upon it and watch if it moved. 
They said by-and-by that it was stationary; and 
though we could not guess that it meant anything 
good for us, yet this light heaving in sight and our 
talking of it gave us some comfort. When the dawn 
broke we saw the smoke of a steamer, and agreed that 
it was her light we had seen ; but I made nothing of 
that smoke, and was looking heart-brokenly at the 
mizzen-mast and the cluster of drowned men washing 
about it, when a loud cry made me turn my head, and 
then I saw a lifeboat under a reefed fore-sail heading 
direct for us. It was a sight, sir, to make one crazy 
with joy, and it put the strength of ten men into every 
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one of us. A man named Gillmore — I think it was 
Gillmore — stood up and waved a long strip of canvas. 
But I believe they had seen there were living men 
aboard us before that signal was made. The boat had 
to cross the broken water to fetch us, and in my agony 
of mind I cried out, " She'll never face it ! She'll leave 
us when she sees that water ! " For the sea was fright- 
ful all to windward of the sand, and over it a tre- 
mendous play of broken waters raging one with 
another, and making the whole surface resemble a boil- 
ing caldron. Yet they never swerved a hair s-breadth. 
sir, she was a noble boat ! We could see her crew — 
twelve of them — sitting on the thwarts all looking our 
way, motionless as carved figures ; and there was not a 
stir among them as in an instant the boat leapt from 
the crest of a towering sea right into the monstrous 
broken tumble. The peril of these men, who were 
risking their lives for ours, made us forget our own 
situation. Over and over again the boat was buried, 
but as regularly did she emerge with her crew fixedly 
looking our way, and their oilskins and the light- 
coloured side of the boat sparkling in the sunshine; 
while the coxswain, leaning forward from the helm, 
watched our ship with a face of iron. By this time 
we knew that this boat was here to save us, and that 
she would save us, and with wildly beating hearts we 
unlashed ourselves and dropped over the top into the 
rigging. We were all sailors, you see, sir, and knew 
what the lifeboat-men wanted and what was to be 
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done. Swift as thought we had bent a number of 
rope's-ends together, and securing a piece of wood to 
this line, threw it overboard and let it drift to the 
boat. It was seized, a hawser made fast, and we 
dragged the great rope on board. By means of this 
hawser the lifeboat-men hauled their craft under our 
quarter, clear of the raffle. But there was no such rush 
made for her as might be thought. No ! I owe it to 
my shipmates to say this. Two of them shinned out 
upon the mizzen-mast to the body of the second mate, 
that was lashed eight or nine feet over the side, and got 
him into the boat before they entered it themselves. 
I heard the coxswain of the boat, Charles Fish by 
name — the fittest man in the world for that berth and 
this work — cry out, " Take that poor fellow in there ! " 
and he pointed to the body of the captain, who was 
lashed in the top with his arms over the mast and his 
head erect and his eyes wide open. But one of our 
crew called out, " He*s been dead four hours, sir." And 
the rest of us scrambled into the boat, looking away 
from the dreadful group of drowned men that lay in a 
cluster round the prostrate mast. The second mate 
was still alive, but a maniac. It was heartbreaking to 
hear his feeble, broken cries for his brother ; but he lay 
quiet after a bit, and died in half an hour, though we 
chafed his feet, and poured rum into his mouth, and did 
what men in our miserable plight could for a fellow - 
sufferer. 

" * Nor were we out of danger yet ; for the broken 
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water was enough to turn a man's hair gray to look 
at. It was a fearful sea for us men to find ourselves 
in the midst of, after having looked at it from a great 
height; and I felt, at the beginning, almost as though I 
should have been safer on the wreck than in that boat. 
Never could I have believed that so small a vessel 
could meet such a sea and live. Yet she rose like a 
duck to the great roaring waves which followed her, 
draining every drop of water from her bottom as she 
was hove up, and falling with terrible suddenness into 
a hollow, only to bound like a living thing to the 
summit of the next gigantic crest. 

" ' When I looked at the lifeboat's crew, and thought 
of our situation a short while since and our safety now, 
and how to rescue us these great-hearted men had 
imperilled their own lives, I was unmanned. I could 
not thank them ; I could not trust myself to speak. 
They told us they had left Kamsgate harbour early on 
the preceding afternoon, and had fetched the Knock at 
dusk, and not seeing our wreck, had lain-to in that 
raging sea, suffering almost as severely as ourselves all 
through the piercing tempestuous night. 

" ' What do you think of such a service, sir ? How 
can such devoted heroism be written of, so that every 
man who can read shall know how great and how 
beautiful it is? Our own sufferings came to us as a 
part of our calling as seamen ; but theirs were bravely 
courted and endured for the sake of their fellow- 
creatures. Believe me, sir, it was a splendid piece of 
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service; nothing grander in its way was ever done 
before, even by Englishmen. I am a plain seaman, 
and can say no more about it all than this. But when 
I think of what must have come to us eleven men 
before another hour had passed, if the lifeboat crew 
had not run down to us, I feel like a little child, sir, 
and my heart grows too full for my eyes.' " 

The foregoing terrible narrative, in the mate's own 
words, gives a vivid picture of the awful situation in 
which the survivors of the crew of the ill-fated Indian 
Chief were placed. 

We will now accompany the lifeboat on its mission 
of mercy, and get to understand the almost inconceiv- 
able hardships which her great-hearted crew under- 
went during all those terrible hours of exposure to 
tempest-driven spray and imminent peril of death. 
Such noble deeds ought to be recorded in letters of 
gold, even to the most minute details, that all may 
know of what nobleness and self-sacrifice these heroes 
of the deep are capable. For these further particulars 
we are again indebted to the daily papers of the time. 

THE coxswain's ACCOUNT. 

" News had been brought to Ramsgate, as you know, 
sir, that a large ship was ashore on the Long Sand; 
and Captain Braine, the harbour-master, immediately 
ordered the tug and lifeboat to proceed to her assist- 
ance. It was blowing a heavy gale of wind, though 
it came much harder some hours afterwards; and 
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the moment we were clear of the pier we felt the 
sea. 

"Our boat is considered a very fine one. I know 
there is no better on the coasts, and there are only two 
in Great Britain bigger. She was presented to the 
Lifeboat Institution by Bradford, and is called after 
that town. But it is ridiculous to talk of bigness 
when it means only forty-two feet long, and when a 
sea is raging round you heavy enough to swamp a line- 
of-battle ship. I had my eye on the tug named the 
VvlcaTiy sir, when she met the first of the seas, and she 
was thrown up like a ball, and you could see her star- 
board paddle revolving in the air, high enough for a 
coach to pass under ; and when she struck the hollow, 
she dished a sea over her bows that only left the stern of 
her showing. We were towing head to wind, and the 
water was flying over the boat in clouds. Every man 
of us was soaked to the skin in spite of our overalls by 
the time we had brought the Ramsgate sands abeam ; 
but there were a good many miles to be gone over 
before we should fetch the Kjiock lightship; and so 
you see, sir, it was much too early for us to take notice 
that things were not over and above comfortable. We 
got out the sail-cover, a piece of tarpaulin, to make a 
shelter of, and rigged it up against the mast, seizing it 
to the burtons; but it hadn't been up two minutes, 
when a heavy sea hit and washed it right aft into rags ; 
so there was nothing to do but to hold on to the thwarts 
and shake ourselves when the water came over. I 
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never remember a colder wind. I don't say this be- 
cause I happened to be out in it. Old Tom Cooper, 
one of the best boatmen in all England, sir, who made 
one of our crew, agreed with me that it was more like 
a flaying-machine than a natural gale of wind. The 
feel of it in the face was like being gnawed by a dog, I 
only wonder that it did not freeze the tears it fetched 
out of our eyes. 

"We were heading north-east, and the wind was 
blowing from north-east. The North Foreland had 
been a bit of shelter, like ; but when we had gone clear 
of that, and the ocean lay ahead of us, the seas were 
furious; they seemed miles long, sir, like an Atlantic 
sea, and it was enough to make a man hold his breath 
to watch how the tug wallowed and tumbled into 
them. I sung out to Dick Goldsmith. ' Dick,' I says, 
* she's slowed, do you see ? she'll never be able to meet 
it ; ' for she had slackened her engines down into a 
mere crawl, and I really did think they meant to give 
it up. I could see Alf Page, the master of her, sir, on 
the bridge, coming and going like the moon when the 
clouds sweep over it, as the seas smothered him up one 
moment and left him shinincr in the sun the next. But 
there was to be no giving up with the tug's crew any 
more than with the lifeboat's; she held on and we 
followed. 

"Somewhere abreast of the Elbow buoy a smack 
that was running ported her helm to speak to us. Her 
skipper had just time to yell out, 'A vessel on the Long 
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Sand!' and we to wave our hands, when she was astern 
and out of sight in a haze of spray. Presently a collier 
named the Fannys with her fore-top-gallant yard gone, 
passed us. She was cracking on to bring the news of 
the wreck to Ramsgate, and was making a heavy sputter 
under her top-sails and fore-sail. They raised a cheer, 
for they knew our errand, and then, like the smack, in 
a minute she was astern and gone. By this time the 
cold and the wet and the fearful plunging were begin- 
ning to tell, and one of the men called for a nip of rum. 
The quantity we generally take is half a gallon, and 
it is always my rule to be sparing with that drink for 
the sake of the shipwrecked men we may have to bring 
home, and who are pretty sure to be in greater need of 
the stuff than us. I never drink myself, sir, and that's 
one reason, I think, why I manage to meet the cold 
and wet middling well, and rather better than some 
men who look stronger than me. However, I told 
Charlie Verrion to measure the rum out and serve it 
round. And it would have made you laugh, I do believe, 
sir, to have seen the care the men took of the big 
bottle — Charlie cocking his finger into the cork-hole, and 
David Berry clapping his hand over the pewter measure 
whenever a sea came, to prevent the salt water from 
spoiling the liquor. 

" Bad as our plight was, the tug's crew were no better 
off: their wheel is for'ard, and so you may suppose the 
fellow that steered had his share of the seas. The others 
stood by to relieve him. And for the matter of water, 
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she was just like a rock, the waves striking her bows 
and flying pretty nigh as high as the top of her funnel, 
and blowing the whole length of her aft, with a fall 
like half-a-dozen cart-loads of bricks. 

" I like to speak of what they went through, for the 
way they were knocked about was something fearful, 
to be sure. 

"By half -past four o'clock in the afternoon it was 
drawing on dusk, and about that hour we sighted the 
revolving light of the Kentish Knock lightship, and a 
little after five we were pretty close to her. She is 
a big red-hulled boat, with the words ' Kentish Knock ' 
written in long white letters on her sides ; and dark as 
it was, we could see her flung up and rushing down fit 
to roll her over and over; and the way she pitched, 
and went out of sight, and then ran up on the black 
heights of water, gave me a better notion of the fear- 
fulness of that sea than I had got by watching the tug 
or noticing our own lively dancing. The tug hailed 
her first, and two men looking over her side answered ; 
but what they said didn't reach us in the lifeboat. 
Then the steamer towed ils abreast, but the tide caught 
our warp and gave us a sheer that brought us much too 
close alongside of her. When the sea took her, she 
seemed to hang right over us, and the sight of that great, 
dark hull, looking as if, when it fell, it must come right 
atop of us, made us want to sheer off, I can tell you. 

" I sung out, * Have you seen the ship ? ' and one of 
the men bawled back, * Yes.' — * How does she bear ? ' 
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* Nor'- west by north.' — * Have you seen anything go to 
her ? * The answer I caught was, ' A boat.' Some of 
our men said the answer was, * A lifeboat/ but most of 
us only heard * A boat.' 

" The tug was now towing ahead, and we went past 
the lightship ; but ten minutes after Tom Friend sings 
out, ' They're burning a light aboard of her ; ' and look- 
ing astern, I saw they had fired a red signal-light that 
was blazing over the bulwarks in a long shower of 
sparks. * The tug put her helm down to return, and we 
were brought broadside to the sea. Then we felt the 
power of those waves, sir. It looked a wonder that 
we were not rolled over and drowned every man of us. 
We held on with our teeth clinched, and twice the boat 
was filled, and the water up to our throats. 

" ' Look out for it, men ! ' was always the cry. But 
every upward send emptied the noble little craft, like 
pulling out a plug in a wash-basin, and in a few 
minutes we were again alongside the light vessel. 
This time there were six or seven men looking over the 
side. ' What do you want ? ' we shouted. * Did you 
see the Sunk lightship's rocket ? ' they all yelled to- 
gether. ' Yes ! Did you say you saw a boat ?' * No!' 
they answered, showing we had mistaken their first 
reply. On which I shouted to the tug, * Pull us round 
to the Long Sand Head buoy:' and then we were 
under way again, meeting the tremendous seas. There 
was only a little bit of moon, westering fast, and what 
there was of it showed but now and again, as the 
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heavy clouds opened and let the light of it down. 
Indeed it was very dark, though there was some kind 
of glimmer in the foam which enabled us to mark the 
tug ahead. 

" ' Bitter cold work, Charlie ! ' says old Tom Cooper 
to me ; ' but,' says he, ' it*s colder for the poor wretches 
aboard the wreck, if they're alive to feel it.' The 
thought of them made our own sufferings small, and 
we kept looking and looking into the darkness around; 
but there was nothing to be spied, only now and again, 
long whiles apart, the flash of a rocket in the sky from 
the Sunk lightship. 

" Meanwhile from time to time we burned a hand- 
signal ; a light, sir, that's fired something after the 
manner of a gun. You fit it into a wooden tube, and 
give a sort of hammer at the end a smart blow, and 
the flame rushes out, and a bright flame it makes, sir. 
Ours were green lights, and whenever I set one flaring, 
I couldn't help taking notice of the appearance of the 
men. It was a queer sight, I tell you, to see them 
all as green as leaves, with their cork jackets swelling 
out their bodies so as scarcely to seem like human 
beings, and the black water as high as our mast-head, 
or howling a long way below us on either side. They 
burned hand-signals on the tug, too, sir ; but nothing 
came of them. There was no sign of the wreck ; and 
staring over the edge of the boat with the spray and 
the darkness was like trying to see through the bottom 
of a well. So we began to talk the matter over, and 
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Tom Cooper says, * We had better stop here and wait for 
the daylight/ 

" * I'm for stopping/ says Steve Goldsmith ; and Bob 
Penny says, ' We're here to fetch the wreck, and fetch 
it we will if we wait a week ! ' * Right ! ' says I ; and 
all hands being agreed, without any fuss, sir — though 
I daresay most of our hearts were at home, and our 
wishes alongside our hearths and the warm fires on 
them — we all of us put our hands to our mouths, 
and made one great cry of ' Vulcan ahoy ! ' The tug 
dropped astern. ' What do you want ? ' sings out the 
skipper when he gets within speaking distance. ' There's 
nothing to be seen of the vessel, and so we had better 
lie-to for the night,* I answered. * Very good,' says he ; 
and then the steamer, without another word from her 
crew, and the water tumbling over her bows like cliffs^ 
resmned her station ahead, her paddles revolving just 
fast enough to prevent her dropping astern. 

" As coxswain of the lifeboat, sir, I take no credit for 
resolving to lie-to all night. But I am bound to say a 
word for the two crews who made up their minds 
without a murmur, without a second's hesitation, to 
face the bitter cold and fierce seas of that long winter's 
darkness, that they might be on the spot to help their 
fellow-creatures when the dawn broke and showed 
them where they were. I know there are scores of 
sailors round our coasts who would have done likewise. 
Only read, sir, what was done in the north, Newcastle 
way, during the gales last October. But surely, sir, no 
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matter who may be the men who do what they think 
their duty, whether they belong to the north or south, 
they deserve the encouragement of praise. A man likes 
to feel, when he has done his best, that his fellow-men 
think well of his work. If I had not been one of that 
crew I should wish to say more, but no false pride 
shall make me say less, sir ; and I thank God for the 
resolution He put into us, and for the strength He gave 
us to keep that resolution. 

" All that we wanted now was to make ourselves as 
comfortable as we could. Our tow-rope veered us out 
a long way too far astern of the tug for her to help us 
as a break-water ; and the manner in which we were 
flung towards the sky with half our keel out of water, 
and then dropped into a hollow, like falling from the 
roof of a house, sir, while the heads of the seas blew 
into and tumbled over us all the time, made us all 
reckon that so far from getting any rest, the most of 
our time would be spent in preventing ourselves from 
being washed overboard. 

" We turned to and got the fore-sail aft, and made a 
kind of roof of it. This was no easy job, for the wind 
was so furious that wrestlinor with even that bit of a 
sail was like fighting with a steam-engine. When it 
was up, ten of us snugged ourselves away under it, and 
two men stood on the after-grating thwart keeping a 
look-out with the life-lines around them. As you know, 
sir, we carry a binnacle, and the lamp in it was alight, 
and gave out just enough haze for us to see each other in. 
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" We all lay in a lump together for warmth, and a 
fine show we made, I daresay : for a cork jacket, even 
when a man stands upright, isn't calculated to improve 
his figure ; and as we all of us had cork jackets on and 
oil-skins, and many of us sea-boots, you may guess what 
a raflBe of legs and arms we showed, and what a rum 
heap of odds and ends we looked as we sprawled in the 
bottom of the boat upon one another. 

" Sometimes it would be Johnny Goldsmith (for we 
had three Goldsmiths — Steve, and Dick, and Johnny) 
growling underneath that some one was lying on his 
leg; and then maybe Harry Header would howl out 
that there was a man sitting on his head; and once 
Tom Friend declared his arm was broke ; but my opinion 
is, sir, that it was too cold to feel inconveniences of this 
kind, and I believe some among us would not have 
known if their arms and legs really had been broke 
until they tried to use 'em, for the cold seemed to take 
away all feeling out of the blood. 

" As the seas flew over the boat, the water filled the 
sail that was stretched overhead, and bellied it down 
upon us, and that gave us less room, so that some had 
to lie flat on their faces; but when this bellying got too 
bad, we'd all get up and make one heave with our 
backs under the sail and chuck the water out of it 
that way. 

" ' Charlie Fish,' says Tom Cooper to me in a grave 
voice, ' what would some of them young gen'l'men as 
comes to Ramsgate in the summer, and says they'd like 
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to go out in the lifeboat, think of this ? ' This made 
me laugh, and then young Tom Cooper votes for another 
nipper of rum all round ; and as it was drawing on for 
one o'clock in the morning, and some of the men were 
groaning with cold and pressing themselves against the 
thwarts with the pain of it, I made no objection, and 
the liquor went round. I always take a cake of Fry's 
chocolate with me when I go out in the lifeboat, as I 
find it very supporting, and I had a mind to have a 
mouthful now ; but when I opened the locker I found 
it full of water, my chocolate nothing but paste and 
the biscuit a mass of pulp. This was rather hard, as 
there was nothing else to eat, and there was no getting 
near the tug in that sea, unless we wanted to be 
smashed into staves. However, we hadn't come out to 
enjoy ourselves ; nothing was said, and so we lay in a 
heap hugging one another for warmth until the morn- 
ing broke. 

" The first man to look to leeward was old Tom's son, 
young Tom Cooper, and in a moment he called out, 
' There she is !' pointing like a madman. The morning 
had only just broke, and the light was gray and dim, 
and down in the west it still seemed to be night ; the 
air was full of spray, and scarcely were we atop of a 
sea than we were rushing like an arrow into the hollow 
again, so that young Tom must have had eyes like a 
hawk to have seen her. Yet the moment he pointed 
and called out, all hands cried, 'There she is!' But 
what was it, sir ? only a mast about three miles off — 
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just one single mast sticking up out of the white water, 
as thin and faint as a spider's line. Yet that was the 
ship we had been waiting all night to see. There she 
was, and my heart thumped in my ears the moment 
my eyes fell on that mast. But oh, sir, the fearful 
sea that was raging between her and us ! for where we 
were was deepish water and the waves regular; but all 
about the wreck was the sand, and the water on it was 
running^ in fury all sorts of ways — rushing up in tall 
columns of foam as high as a ship's main-yard, and 
thundering so loudly that though we were to windward, 
we could hear it above the gale and the boiling of the 
seas around us. It might have shook even a man that 
wanted to die to look at it, if he didn't know what the 
Bradford can go through. I ran my eye over the men's 
faces. 

"'Let slip the tow-rope!' bawled Dick Goldsmith. 
* Up foresail ! ' I shouted, and two minutes after we 
had sighted that mast we were dead before the wind, 
our storm fore-sail taut as a drum-skin, our boat's stem 
heading full for the broken seas, and the lonely stranded 
vessel in the midst of them. 

" It was well there was something in front of us to 
keep our eyes that way, and that none of us thought 
of looking astern, or the sight of the high and frightful 
seas which raged after us might have played old Harry 
with weak nerves. 

" Some of them came with such force that they leapt 
right over the boat, and the air was dark with water 
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flying a dozen yards high over us in broad solid sheets, 
which fell with a roar like the explosion of a gun ten 
or a dozen fathoms ahead. But we took no notice of 
these seas even when we were in the thick of the 
broken waters, and all the hands holding on for dear 
life. Every thought was upon the mast, that was 
growing bigger and clearer ; and sometimes when a sea 
hove us high, we could just see the hull, with the water 
as white as milk flying over it. 

" The mast was what they call 'bright,' that is, scraped 
and varnished, and we knew that if there was anything 
living aboard that doomed ship, we should find it on 
that mast, and we strained our eyes with all our might, 
but could see nothing that looked like a man. But on 
a sudden I caught sight of a length of canvas streaming 
out of the top ; and all of us seeing it we raised a shout, 
and a few minutes after we saw the men. They were 
all dressed in yellow oil-skins, and the mast being of 
that colour, was the reason why we did not see them 
sooner. They looked a whole mob of people ; and one 
of us roared out, * All hands are there, men ! ' and I 
answered, 'Ay, the whole ship's company, and well 
have them all ! ' for though, as we afterwards knew, 
there were only eleven of them, yet, as I have said, 
they looked a great number huddled together in that 
top, and I made sure the whole ship's company were 
there. 

" By this time we were pretty close to the ship, and 
a fearful wreck she looked, with her main-mast and 
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mizzen-mast gone, and her bulwarks washed away, and 
great lumps of timber and planking ripping out of her 
and going overboard with every pour of the seas. We 
let go our anchor fifteen fathoms to windward of her ; 
and as we did so, we saw the poor fellows unlashing 
themselves and dropping one by one into the lee rigging. 
As we veered out cable and drove down under her stern, 
I shouted to the men on the wreck to bend a piece of 
wood on to a line and throw it overboard for us to lay 
hold of. They did this ; but they had to get aft first, 
and I feared for the poor perished creatures again and 
again, as I saw them scrambling along the lee rail 
stopping and holding on as the mountainous seas swept 
over the hull, and then creeping a bit further aft in 
the pause. 

"There was a horrible muddle of spars and torn 
canvas and rigging under her lee, but we could not 
guess what a fearful sight was there until our hawser 
having been made fast to the wreck, we had hauled 
the lifeboat close under her quarter. There looked to 
be a whole score of dead bodies knocking about among 
the spars. It stunned me for a moment, for I had 
thought all hands were in the fore-top, and never 
dreamt of so many lives having been lost. Seventeen 
were drowned, and th^re they were, most of them ; and 
the body of the captain lashed to the head of the 
mizzen-mast, so as to look as if he were leaning over it, 
his head stiflF upright, and his eyes watching us, and 
the stir of the seas made him appear to be struggling 
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to get to US. I thought he was alive, and cried to the 
men to hand him in ; but some one said he was killed 
when the mizzen-mast fell, and had been dead four or 
five hours. 

" This was a dreadful shock ; I never remember the 
like of it. I can hardly get those fixed eyes out of 
my sight, sir; and I lie awake for hours of a night, 
and so does Tom Cooper and others of us, seeing those 
bodies torn by the spars and bleeding, floating in the 
water alongside the miserable ship. 

" Well, sir, the rest of this lamentable story has been 
told by the mate of the vessel, and I don't know that 
I could add anything to it. We saved the eleven men, 
and I have since heard that all of them are doing welL 
If I may speak, as coxswain of the lifeboat, I would 
like to say that all hands concerned in this rescue, them 
in the tug as well as the crew of the boat, did what 
might be expected of English sailors — for such they 
are, whether you call some of them boatmen or not ; 
and I know in my heart, and say it without fear, 
that from the hour of leaving Ramsgate harbour to the 
moment when we sighted the wreck's mast there was 
only one thought in all of us, and that was that the 
Almighty would give us the strength and direct us 
how to save the lives of the poor fellows to whose assist- 
ance we had been sent." 

After the perusal of this soul-stirring record of hero- 
ism, who is there who will not feel a sense of reverence 
for those heroes of our coasts and harbours ? Who is 
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there who does not feel the better for reflecting on such 
ennobling spectacles, on such chivalrous bravery, such 
high-souled devotion? If any there be who do not 
feel admiration for the highest qualities that can be dis- 
played by one being in his relations to another, as ex- 
emplified in the lives of these humble men, we can only 
say that they are not only beyond the influence of Chris- 
tianity, but are destitute of the feelings of even ordinary 
humanity. 



CHAPTER V. 

WRKCK OF THE BTEAMEB "sTANLKT" OFF TTKEMOITTH — SKBYICSS OF THK 
**C0X8TAXCE" lifeboat— NABRATIVE of the COX8WAJK. 

During the close of the year 1864 the coasts of Great 
Britain were visited by one of the most terrible storms 
that had been experienced for many years. The force 
of the tempest was such that it raised mountainous 
seas, which flung themselves ashore in quick succession, 
with shocks that seemed to cause the solid rocks at the 
mouth of the Tyne to reel and stagger. It really 
seemed as if the billows had taken the opportunity to 
run riot and play havoc on the removal of the bar 
which had formerly served as some check to their land- 
ward progress. 

The gale to which we particularly refer raged with 
unexampled fury on the 24th of the November of that 
year. The night was pitchy dark, and out to sea noth- 
ing could be distinguished except an occasional glimpse 
of the white-crested breakers, while the air resounded 
with the howling of the winds and the thunderous roar 
of the seas as they dashed themselves in spray against 
the coast. For some hours before night set in, many 
vessels had been seen trying to make the entrance 
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of the Tyne. A considerable proportion of them effected 
the passage in safety; but at length, about half -past four 
in the afternoon, a schooner was observed in difficulties 
a little outside the dangerous ridge or reef of rocks 
known as the Black Middens. She appeared to be 
deeply laden, and was borne onwards by the hea\^ 
rollers which raced alongside, heaving her stern high 
one moment, and the next enveloping her in clouds 
of spray as she heavily sunk into the hollows of the 
waves. Night was fast settling down on the gloomy 
prospect afforded by tempest - lashed seas and rugged 
coast, when the ill-fated vessel was hurled against 
the Middens, on the northern shore of the estuary, not 
far from the coastguard station. Shortly afterwards, 
the screw-steamer Stanley of Aberdeen, which had been 
proceeding from that port to London with a general 
cargo and a number of passengers, as well as a deck- 
load of cattle, was seen standing in for the entrance of 
the harbour. The force of the gale had caused the 
steamer to ship several heavy seas, and as these threat- 
ened to drown the cattle, the captain determined to 
run for the Tyne until the storm moderated. When 
the vessel arrived off the mouth of the estuary, rockets 
were discharged for a pilot ; but nobody could be found 
daring enough to venture out in such a sea, and the 
signals were disregarded. 

The harbour lights had not yet been lighted; still, 
finding it unsafe to again venture out to sea, the cap- 
tain determined to attempt the entrance. At this junc- 
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turo, three overwhelming waves, following each other 
swiftly, Ktriick the steamer and prevented her from 
oht^yiii^ her helm ; and driving her before them, threw 
her upon the rocks so close to the schooner, whose fate 
we have already noticed, that the cries of the passen- 
gers and the loud shouting of the crews could be heard 
from either vessel on board the other. The hoarse roar 
of the waves dashing on board in clouds of spray, the 
screaming of the wind through the rigging, the wild 
prosju'ct of hungry waters raging round the doomed 
vessels, the wails of women, and the frantic agony of 
men as they rushed to and fro, made up a scene of 
which it is impossible to say whether the terrors pre- 
sente<.l by it to the eye or to the ear preponderated. 

Those monstrous billows which rushed up against 
the ship's side soon lifted her and carried her still 
further forward on the rocks, whose jagged points 
speedily tore open her bottom and admitted floods of 
water, which at once drowned out the engine fires. As 
soon as the vessel was seen to strike the rocks, the chief 
ofllcor of the coastguard, Mr. Lawrence Byrne, ordered 
th(^ rocket apparatus to be placed on the shore opposite 
it. Tlio first attempt to throw a line on board proved 
a failure ; but a second was more successful, and a com- 
munication was effected with the steamer. 

The crew of the latter, unfortunately, appeared to be 
ignorant of the proper method of securing the hawser, 
for instead of attaching it to the mast-head, they secured 
it to the forecastle. This mistake led to the deaths of 
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several of the passengers, as the hawser was not suffi- 
ciently taut, owing to its low position on board, and it 
shortly became fouled among the rocks. 

The timidity of the women proved to be unconquer- 
able. They could not be persuaded to get into the 
cradle attached to the hawser, although the male pass- 
engers urged them earnestly to do so. A seaman now 
entered the cradle, and was dragged to the shore in 
safety, and immediately afterwards the second mate 
was similarly saved. A sailor then took charge of a 
lady, and both got into the cradle together ; but they 
had not advanced far when they found it impossible to 
proceed, and had consequently to be hauled back again; 
during which operation they lost their hold on the rope, 
and falling from the cradle, were instantly swallowed 
up by the breakers. They were never seen again. A 
fireman next essayed the dangerous passage ; but owing 
to the mistake made in fixing the hawser, the rope had 
become entangled among the rocks, and thus he found 
himself immersed in the water, which broke over him, 
concealing him from the view of those on shore. For- 
tunately, he was a powerful man, and did not lose his 
presence of mind. Finding his advance in the cradle 
impossible, he left it, and actually succeeded in hauling 
himself along the hawser to within a short distance of 
the land ! Seeing his critical situation, Mr. Byrne and 
other bystanders rushed into the waves and dragged 
him ashore. A huge wave overpowered Mr. Byrne, 
and he was nearly carried out by it when he was res- 
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cued by a gentleman, who went into the surf after 
him. Darkness had now settled down upon the scene. 
The hawser was useless, and it was reluctantly decided 
that further effort with the rocket apparatus to save 
the remainder of the crew and passengers would be 
fruitless. The three seamen who had got ashore were 
much exhausted; but they were well cared for, and 
soon recovered. 

Meantime, on board the steamer the crew had at- 
tempted to lower the lifeboat, with the view of saving 
the women and children. The cattle had before this 
been thrown overboard, and several of them had swum 
ashore. The attempt to lower the lifeboat, unfortu- 
nately, proved useless ; one of the davits gave way, and 
the boat immediately swung round by the other davit 
and was swamped, her occupants being flung into the 
water. Of these, three were rescued; the remainder 
perished, their cries being heard above the dashing of 
the waves and the hurtling of the wind, as they were 
carried off into the darkness. This melancholy disaster 
deterred the men from making another attempt to 
launch the boats, which in a very short time afterwards 
were successively staved and washed away. 

Seeing that any further effort to employ the rocket 
apparatus would prove unavailing, Mr. Byrne deter- 
mined to remove it in a cart to Shields, where he hoped 
to secure the services of a tug to convey it towards the 
•vreck. In this he was disappointed, as no steamer 
i venture out ; indeed, several that had been out 
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had returned more or less damaged by the violence of 
the gale. The apparatus was consequently brought back. 

Some time before this, the Constance lifeboat from 
Tynemouth had put out, with the object of proceeding 
to the wrecks ; but, unluckily, the crew were informed 
by some persons on the pier that the whole of the lives 
on the vessels had been saved. They thus erroneously 
supposed there was no need for their services, and 
they returned their boat to its carriage, thus losing 
much valuable time. An hour elapsed ere fresh news 
arrived, and immediately launching the lifeboat, the 
fine fellows set off through the flying spray and the 
darkness towards the scene of the disaster. 

The coxswain of the boat, Mr. James Gilbert, has 
given an account of the fearful scene, which we here 
reproduce : — 

" The night was pitchy dark, and from the moment 
that we started nothing more was to be seen than the 
white flash of sea, which passed over the boat and 
crew without intermission twelve or thirteen times. I 
could not see a man but the second coxswain ; yet as 
quickly as the boat was freed of water she was buried 
again and again, never displacing a man from his seat. 
Sometimes the boat was driven as far as from forty to 
forty-five degrees of an angle through the sea in clear- 
ing the rocks. When I found my boat in a position 
for the ship, I gave orders to back all oars, and keep 
her end-on to the sea. No man spoke, but attended to 
that order ; every one of them seemed to be inspired 
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with fresh vigour as we neared the ship. When abreast 
of the port-bow, two men told us they had a rope 
ready on the starboard-bow. We informed them we 
would be there in a moment. I then ordered the bow- 
man to be ready to receive the rope. As soon as I 
found we were prepared, they made two dashing 
strokes, and we were under the bowsprit, every second 
expecting the rope, when we heard a dreadful noise, 
and the next instant the sea fell over the bows of the 
Stanley y and buried the lifeboat. Every oar was broken 
at the gunwale of the boat, and the outer ends swept 
away. The men made a grasp for the spare oars; 
three were gone, two only remained. 

" We were then left with the rudder and two oars. 
The next sea struck the boat almost end over on board 
the Friendship (the wrecked schooner), the boat at the 
time being nearly perpendicular. We then had the mis- 
fortune to lose four of our crew ; and as the boat made 
a most fearful crash and fell alongside the vessel, I be- 
lieve James Grant to have been killed on the spot be- 
twixt the ship and the boat. Edmund Robson and James 
Blackburn state that they were thrown out. Joseph 
Bell jumped as the boat fell. My own impression is 
that all the men jumped from the boat on to the vessel. 
We saw them no more. There were four men in a 
group standing before the main-mast of the schooner, 
when we implored them to come into the boat ; but no 
' answered. The next sea that struck the lifeboat 
within six feet of the foundation-stone of 
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Tynemouth Dock, with a quickness seldom witnessed. 
The crew plied the only remaining two oars to leeward 
against the rudder and boat-hook. We never saw any- 
thing till coming near the three Shields lifeboats. We 
asked them and the salvage boat, William Wake, for 
oars to proceed back to the Friendship, but they had 
none to spare. The William Wake took the lifeboat 
in tow to the land. 

" Although this misfortune has befallen us, it has 
given fresh vigour to the crew of the lifeboat; and 
every man here is ready, should they be called on, to 
act again a similar part." 

As was surmised at the time by the coxswain, James 
Grant probably owed his death to being crushed be- 
tween the boat and the side of the vessel. He was 
not killed on the spot, however ; but after having been 
hauled on board the schooner, his injuries were per- 
ceived to be very serious. He was secured to the rig- 
ging along with the others ; but at the breaking up of 
the schooner he was washed away with Robson, and 
both were drowned. Joseph Bell and James Blackburn 
were more fortunate; buoyed up by their life-belts, 
they were washed ashore and saved. 

The crew of the FHendship, consisting of four men 
and one boy, shared the fate of Grant and Robson. 
The vessel was immediately afterwards engulfed by 
the waves, and was dispersed in fragments which were 
hurled on shore, or carried backwards and forwards by 
the breakers. 
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All those who had an opportunity of forming an 
opinion on the matter were loud in their praises of the 
lifeboat, and it was universally conceded that her crew 
had behaved in the most exemplary manner. The 
boatmen at Shields could not conceive it possible that 
a boat would really venture forth in such a tremen- 
dous sea as was running, in the pitchy darkness of a 
tempestuous night ; and on board the steamer the crew 
and passengers were themselves astonished to perceive 
the boat alongside in such a storm. But after many 
years' experience of the heroic conduct of lifeboat-men, 
no one need again express surprise at any act of daring 
on their part with the object in view of rescuing their 
fellow-beings from danger or death. Considering what 
they have done, and what they are constantly achiev- 
ing, we may fairly be surprised when we hear of any 
instance in which lifeboat-men fall short of the high 
standard of character which their noble services have 
secured for them. 

While the various exertions for the rescue of the 
crew and passengers on board the Stanley were being 
made, the sea had, if possible, increased in fury. The 
gale raged with tremendous violence; but above the 
loudest thunders of the surf and of the tempest could 
now and then be heard the shrieks of the unfortunate 
beings who were momentarily being swept into eter- 
nity. The second cabin of the steamer was on deck, 
and formed the bridge or look-out. On this many of 
the survivors had taken refuge. They possibly were 
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still entertaining some hope of deliverance. The life- 
boat had, indeed, been unsuccessful in its mission ; but 
it had, at all events, reached them, and perhaps another 
eflfort might be made for their deliverance which would 
result more favourably. Pitiable beyond words to 
describe was their position. Below, the ruined, groan- 
ing hull, writhing under each blow of the relentless 
waves, quivering with each shock, and each moment 
parting with some portion of its framework; on one 
hand the black, howling sea, hardly visible, but streaked 
here and there with an angry curl of foam, as each 
mountainous billow reached its culminating point, and 
threw off its crest of creamy surf, which was whirled 
over the wreck in solid sheets of spray, appearing to 
emit a ghastly, pallid light; on shore, the dim rocks, 
lined with breakers whose thunder outbellowed the 
storm, and which at once served to show how near they 
were to safety, and how hopeless of attainment it was. 
Thus the hours passed — dreary, hopeless, full of despair, 
as the time went by, and no help arrived. 

But the end was near. As if enraged with the 
wreck for still holding together, a gigantic wave surged 
up from the windward and reared its towering crest 
high above the decks, upon which it dashed itself with 
resistless force. Instantly the bridge and its terror- 
stricken occupants were swept away and hurled amid 
the breakers to leeward. The wreck parted amidships, 
and the fore part turned head to wind. In this position 
the waves were broken on the bows ; and those who 
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were fortunate enough to be on the fore part of the 
vessel soon found that they were less exposed to the 
waves than previously. 

Meantime those on shore had not been idle. Mes- 
sengers had been despatched to Cullercoates for a 
supply of rockets, those at Tynemouth having all been 
fired. At five o'clock in the morning they arrived in 
charge of the coxswain of the Percy lifeboat, who was 
accompanied by several of the fishermen of that village. 
By this time the tide had receded far enough to permit 
a nearer approach to the steamer, and operations were 
immediately commenced under conditions more favour- 
able to success than had been possible on the preceding 
evening. 

The fourth rocket was successfully discharged over 
the wreck, and a communication efiected, which was 
announced by a feeble cheer from the poor people on 
the vessel. The line was made fast to the fore-top- 
mast, and in a very short time the last of the survivors 
was safely tmnsferred to the shore. 

Out of the thirty passengers only ten were saved, two 
of these being ladies ; and five only of the crew of thirty 
were lost. 

As may be supposed, those rescued were very much ex- 
hausted, especially the two ladies, by the dreadful ordeal 
through which they had passed; but all finally recovered. 

The two poor lifeboat-men, who had given their lives 
to ] the crew and passengers, left two widows and 

Idren. 
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Thus ended this terrible catastrophe. The lifeboat- 
men, as usual, displayed reckless fortitude ; but it was 
fated to be fruitless. We are happy to add that relief 
was given to their widows and orphans ; the crew also 
received a recognition of their services. The Com- 
mittee of the Lifeboat Institution, after voting £100 
as a contribution towards the fund raised for the 
widows of the two gallant lifeboat-men who had 
perished, tendered their vote of thanks on vellum, to- 
gether with their silver medal, to Mr. Lawrence Byrne, 
in testimony of his services on the occasion. 



CHAPTER VI. 

WRECK or THE WHALER " MAZINTHIEN *' IN PETERHEAD SOUTH BAT— RESCUE 

BY THE ROCKET APPA&ATUS. 

When the winter winds begin to blow, other things 
than leaves fall before the blasts. The stately ship 
homeward bound from beyond the ocean yields itself 
a prey to storm and wave ; and man, boastful as he 
is, and prone to forget his littleness, learns how im- 
potent he is, and is driven to rely for safety upon Him 
who holds land and ocean alike in the hollow of his 
hand. 

On Saturday morning, March 24, 1883, the whaling 
steamer Mazinthien went ashore in Peterhead south 
bay. On the Thursday previous she had left Dundee 
for Davis Strait whale fishery ; but as a very strong 
north-easterly breeze set in shortly after her departure, 
her master, Captain Soutar, judged it prudent to seek 
shelter in Peterhead bay. Here she remained over 
Friday, the weather in the interval being comparatively 
moderate, but breezy. 

She had been placed in what was considered the 
safest anchorage in the bay, and was held by a heavy 
starboard anchor, to which subsequently was added 
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the port anchor. On Friday night everything was 
made snug, as indications were not wanting that bad 
weather might shortly be expected. 

Those sailors who were keeping the watch on deck 
state that after midnight a tremendous wave hit the 
vessel, knocked off the hatches and companion-head, 
and made a clean sweep of the deck. The men who 
were asleep in the lower bunks were awakened by a 
deluge of water which gushed down upon them and 
flooded their quarters. They immediately sprang to 
reach the deck', where the scene presented was suffi- 
ciently exciting. Men rushed to and fro ; wild waves 
surged around; the wind whistled viciously through 
the standing rigging ; and it soon became apparent that 
the vessel was dragging her anchors. The captain 
ordered " Half-steam ahead." Every man on board was 
turned out; but all efforts were in vain. The wind 
blew with hurricane force and raised a powerful sea, 
which, in conjunction with the wind, slowly but surely 
bore down the vessel towards the rocks. Signals, by 
means of flare lights, were immediately shown, and 
attempts were also made to throw up rockets; but, 
owing to some cause not stated, these would not go off. 
The flares, however, served their purpose, for they were 
observed at the coastgruard station, where no time was 
lost in signalling for the rocket apparatus. In an in- 
credibly short space of time this was got out in its cart, 
and was carried along the south turnpike road towards 
the place where its services were required. All this 
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time the gale raged with extraordinary fury, driving 
hail and rain alternating with sleet before it with the 
stinging force of small-shot. The darkness was intense, 
and it was quite impossible to distinguish objects at a 
greater distance than a few feet ahead. So great was 
the violence of the wind and so great the cold that the 
men engaged with the rocket apparatus were unable to 
continue by it for more than a few minutes at a time. 
They were driven at intervals to seek such shelter as 
could be found in the neighbourhood; their hands 
swelling up with the biting severity of the intense cold 
if exposed to it for more than ten or fifteen minutes. 

Cimmerian darkness enveloped both land and sea ; the 
roaring of the wind among the rocks could hardly be 
distinguished from the thunder of the breakers which 
burst on shore and hurled themselves far forward to- 
wards those who stood eagerly watching the wrecked 
vessel, which was plainly discernible by the light of 
tar-barrels on board. These cast a lurid glare upon the 
vast swell which intervened between the shore and the 
doomed ship, and showed how desperate was the posi- 
tion of her ill-starred crew. 

The first rocket fired was either ill-directed or was 
carried to leeward by the violence of the gale. It, how- 
ever, ranged sufficiently far to show that a more for- 
tunate shot would eflfect a communication. While the 
next rocket was being got ready, a monstrous wave 
thundered on the beach, and outstripping all its fellows, 
surged forward to the spot where the rocket apparatus 
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was stationed. The men in charge had not the least 
idea of deserting their post, and were deluged from 
head to foot with the icy-cold sea- water. The triangle 
of the machine, unfortunately, was displaced, and this 
interfered with the accuracy of the next shot, which 
again went wide. A third rocket was fired, and threw 
its line athwart the jib-boom stays ; but being exposed 
both to the furious gale and to the weight of the waves 
which dashed against it, it gave way and was lost. A 
fourth rocket was discharged, and went well over the 
vessel, but was likewise ineffective, being carried away 
by the hurricane far to leeward, where its line be- 
came entangled among the rocks. The difficulties of the 
rocket crew were much increased by these successive 
failures. Ordinarily, large waves can be avoided ; but 
the exigencies of this occasion required the men to 
maintain their position at whatever danger or incon- 
venience to themselves. 

When the lines fouled, a brave coastguard-man 
named Stubbins, and a brigade volunteer named 
Davidson, rushed out with the view of disentangling 
them from among the rocks and sea-drift. At this 
moment a huge wave was observed approaching, its 
ridge towering high above the others, and glinting back 
the murky light thrown by the blazing tar-barrels on 
board the vessel, over which it burst in thunder, and 
rushing past the hull, rolled forward to the shore. 
There were at this time fully thirty persons on the 
beach, and these, seeing their danger, sought safety in 
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flight. They had barely gained the rocks fifty yards 
in-shore from the farthest limit yet attained by any 
preceding wave, when the moving deluge overtook 
them and threw many from their feet, carrying back 
some distance in its reflux about fifteen persons. Stub- 
bins and Davidson, however, were in far worse plight. 
The former was fully fifty yards from the shore, and 
Davidson was a little behind, when they were over- 
whelmed by the wave and whirled away. Stubbins 
swam bravely ; but the retiring wave carried him out. 
Davidson, who bears a medal as a testimony of his 
services on former occasions, clung to a rock, and seeing 
his companion being carried by, despite his utmost ex- 
ertions, he boldly plunged into the boiling surf and held 
him until the wave receded. Others presently came to 
their assistance, and both were rescued much exhausted. 

The fifth rocket was now discharged ; but owing to 
the waves surging round the apparatus, which they 
disturbed at the instant of firing, the rocket struck 
the vessel amidships and went right through the bul- 
warks. This shot enabled the crew to get the warp on 
board; the lines, however, were carried away by the 
wind and broken among the rocks. 

Meanwhile the steamer had drifted in-shore to within 
two hundred and fifty yards, and as it was now dawn, 
the dim light caused her position to be more clearly 
seen. 

All the rockets which the party had brought with 
i had by this time been fired; their lines had 
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been successively broken or carried away by the violence 
of the storm ; and it was indeed exasperating to reflect 
that after so many exertions and sufferings during the 
long hours of darkness, nothing further could be done 
to save the crew, although a trusty hawser connected 
the vessel with the shore. Above the hoarse scream of 
the wind the cries of the crew could be heard fitfully. 
The unhappy beings could be observed crouching on 
the after-deck, earnestly gazing towards the shore, and 
no doubt wondering at the delay which had taken 
place in the proceedings for their deliverance. 

At this juncture Mr. Good, the chief officer of the coast- 
guard who was in charge of the party, determined on 
the bold attempt of warping out to the vessel, a dis- 
tance of nearly two hundred and fifty yards. A brave 
fellow, chief boatman Joshua Coghlin, volunteered, and 
he was immediately placed in the " breeches " and sent 
oft' He got on successfully until he arrived at the 
bend of the line; but from his almost constant im- 
mersion in the water, and the strain on his hands 
caused by the heavy rolling of the vessel, he signalled 
to be drawn ashore, where he arrived exhausted and 
with his hands swollen from the intensity of the cold. 
Another rocket — a fresh supply having been procured — 
was discharged ; but the lines, as on all former occa- 
sions, were carried away and intertwined inextricably 
among the rocks. 

Five hours had now elapsed since the brave crew 
had arrived on the scene; the blinding, drenching 
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spray, the furious gale, and biting cold had done their 
work, and human nature could hardly be expected to 
be capable of further effort, even in such a cause. 
Nevertheless, the apparatus party gallantly resolved to 
remain at their post, and continue their exertions to 
rescue their imperilled fellow-beings. 

A fisherman named Buchan put on a life-belt, and 
securing himself with a rope, went out, in order if pos- 
sible to free the lines from among the rocks and wreck- 
age. In this he was successful ; but the exposure so 
benumbed his limbs that he was incapable of return- 
ing, and he had to be dragged ashore by the aid of the 
line he had attached to his person. 

Broad daylight now revealed the wild scene: the 
tossing waves, racing with each other, flinging abroad 
their white crests, which were dispersed in showers by 
the wind ; the stranded vessel, its wave-swept decks 
glistening in the cold light, and its wretched crew hud- 
dled together, the picture of misery and despair. 

The news of the wreck had by this time spread far 
and near, and hundreds of people crowded on the shore, 
looking wistfully towards the ship, whose crew gathered 
fresh hope from the crowds of sympathizing friends 
who covered every spot of vantage on the shore. 

The ship had by this time swung stem on, and al- 
though three more rockets were discharged, not one of 
tl n reached her. She was observed to be rapidly 
ing to 3 continuous buflfetings she received from 
which threatened to disperse her in 
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matchwood along the shore before the efforts for the 
relief of her crew could be brought to a conclusion. 
Indeed the engine fires had long been drowned out, 
and the water had risen to such a height that it covered 
the berths. Line-manager William Hoy now volun- 
teered to warp ashore with a line attached to his body. 

The warp was secured to the mizzen rigging, and a 
life-buoy was fixed to a block and tackle. Owing to 
the height at which the line was attached, he was able 
to warp himself along rapidly, amid the cheers of the 
people on the beach. He succeeded in approaching 
within fifty yards of the shore ; but at this point he 
became benumbed with cold and saturated with spray, 
and unable to make any further effort to propel him- 
self. John Davidson volunteered to go out to his assist- 
ance, as it was only too evident the brave sailor was 
completely exhausted. 

Once in the " breeches," Davidson slipped down the 
line ; but his weight had, of course, the effect of lower- 
ing the height of the rope, and Hoy, seeing his advan- 
tage, made another attempt and came close to the beach. 
A rush was instantly made towards him by some per- 
sons who had been anxious spectators; a rope was 
thrown, but he was either too insensible to grasp it, or 
it was beyond his reach. Another attempt was success- 
ful, and, to the great relief of all. Hoy was safely landed 
on the beach. The rope which he had brought ashore 
with him was attached to the apparatus lines, and, by 
the exercise of considerable skill, a communication was 
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at last established with the vessel. The crew, about 
thirty in number, Captain Soutar, and his mate, were 
soon transferred to the beach. Thus fortunately ter- 
minated a disaster sad enough in itself, but which might 
have been attended with great loss of life. 

The vessel was afterwards dismantled, and much of 
her cargo saved; and the crew were hospitably cared for 
in Peterhead, where they soon recovered from the 
effects of their terrible privations. 



CHAPTER VII. 

DESTAUCTION OF THE PASSENOBR STEAMER " AUSTRIA" BY FIRE — GREAT LOSS 
OF LIFE — TWENTY-THREE LIVES SAVED BY STEAMER'S LIFEBOAT. 

There are few situations which inspire such a sense of 
helplessness and unnerving terror as being on board a 
vessel on fire in mid ocean. Those who have the mis- 
fortune to be wrecked by stress of weather or by colli- 
sion, either with another ship or with the shore, have 
but one destructive element to contend against. In the 
case of fire, the most appalling form of destruction to 
which the seafarer is exposed, the chances of escape are 
fearfully lessened. This arises in no small degree from 
the panic which the terrible nature of the danger occa- 
sions, and which renders it very difficult to exact that 
strict discipline on board which is essential to utilizing 
such appliances of safety as may be at command. 

On the 4th of September 1858, the fine steamer Aus- 
tria, belonging to the Hamburg line of steam packets 
running to New York, left her moorings at Southamp- 
ton and started on her voyage across the Atlantic. She 
carried four hundred and twenty-five passengers, which 
with her officers and crew made the total number on 
board five hundred and twenty-eight souls. She had 
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been built at Glasgow, and was constructed almost en- 
tirely of iron. She measured three hundred and forty- 
seven feet in length, and was furnished with machinery 
on the latest and most approved system ; she was sup- 
plied with Francis's metallic lifeboats, and was well 
stored with everything which could conduce to the 
safety and comfort of her passengers. In addition, she 
was divided into a number of water-tight compart- 
ments ; so that nothing seems to have been left undone 
by her builders to place her well ahead, or at least 
abreast, of the most advanced types of ocean-going 
steamers of her day. 

Yet all these advantages did not suffice to avert one 
of the most terrible disasters which have ever contri- 
buted a chapter to the story of the sea. 

On a misty evening at five o'clock, the Austria 
steamed out from Southampton, and having proceeded 
a few miles, her commander. Captain Heydtmann, 
deemed it advisable, from the thickness of the weather, 
to anchor for the night in the channel between the Isle 
of Wight and the mainland. The following morning 
anchor was weighed, and although strong westerly 
winds were encountered, the vessel made good progress. 
On the 12th September the weather moderated, and on 
the succeeding day a speed of eleven knots was regis- 
tered ; all were in high hope of reaching New York by 
the 18th. Alas ! these hopes were destined not to be 
realized. On that same day, about two o'clock in the 
afternoon, a dense cloud of smoke was observed sud- 
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denly bursting from the after entrance of the steerage. 
The alarm did not take long to spread. Some women 
rushed aft with the terrible cry, " The ship is on fire ! 
what will become of us?" Immediately on ascertain- 
ing the nature of the calamity, Captain Heydtmann 
ordered the vessel to proceed at half speed ;. which rate 
she maintained until the magazine exploded, by which 
catastrophe the engineers and firemen were instantly 
suffocated. In an incredibly short space of time after 
the black volume of smoke was observed ascending 
from the after hatchway, bright flames shot up through 
the lights amidships. A smart breeze was blowing 
right ahead, and this fanned the flames with fearful 
rapidity. Below, they had already gained ground to a 
most alarming extent, and the crackling they made as 
they greedily devoured the seasoned timbers sounded 
like the rattle of musketry. An officer of the ship, 
seeing that the fire was increased in fury by the vessel's 
head being pointed to the wind, ordered the man at the 
wheel to place her with the wind on her beam. The 
man hesitated, apparently not understanding the order, 
which, as he was a German, was then given him in that 
language. If proper precautions had instantly been 
taken for the suppression of the fire, it is more than 
probable that they would have proved successful. But 
even at this early stage of the disaster, a rush was 
made for the boats. That on the port side of the quar- 
ter-deck was let down ; but owing to some mismanage- 
ment, she fouled the screw as the vessel passed, and 
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was immediately swamped. Efforts were next made 
to launch a boat from the starboard side of the quarter- 
deck ; but so many terror-stricken people crowded into 
her as she swung at the davits, that she could not be 
lifted off the blocks. After much entreaty and delay, 
the people were induced to quit her; but as she was 
about to be run down, they again rushed into her, 
elbowing, jostling, and crushing against and over each 
other in the utmost confusion. The boat struck the 
water with great violence, and was instantly swamped; 
all her unfortunate occupants, with the exception of 
three who held on by the seats, were flung into the 
water, where the greater part of them perished, their 
cries for help mingling with the surging of the waves, 
the fierce roar of the flames, and the terrifled exclama- 
tions of the passengers on deck, who ran about in a 
state of distraction. One of these ill-fated persons was 
pulled on board; another was strangled by the rope, 
which had got entangled round his neck. The re- 
mainder were consigned to their fate, the flre now hav- 
ing gained such headway that the sole object of all on 
board was each to save himself. All the first cabin 
passengers were on the poop ; but a considerable num- 
ber of them had been in the smoking-room, where their 
retreat was cut off by the flames. Many of these were 
soon sufibcated by the dense smoke ; a few were drawn 
up through the ventilator : a woman, who was the last 
person extricated, stated on arriving on deck that six 
had then been smothered. By this time, in conse- 
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quence of the helmsman having deserted his post, the 
ship had again got head to wind, and the flames flared 
and soared high above the deck, reaching forward over 
the quarter-deck, and driving all before them to seek a 
temporary refuge elsewhere. The scene now on the 
quarter-deck was terrible. As the flames reached it, 
passengers ran to and fro wringing their hands and 
crying aloud that all were lost : husbands sought their 
wives, wives their husbands, mothers their children: 
shrieks of horror rent the air ; on all sides were terror 
and confusion. Many seemed wholly paralyzed by 
fear ; others cried madly to be saved ; a few were per- 
fectly calm and collected. "The flames pressed so 
closely upon them that many jumped into the sea; 
relatives, clasped in each other's arms, leaped over the 
bulwarks and met a watery grave. Two girls, sup- 
posed to be sisters, jumped over and sank kissing 
each other. A missionary and his wife leaped into the 
sea together ; and the stewardess and assistant-steward, 
arm in arm, followed. One Hungarian gentleman, with 
seven fine children, four of them girls, made his wife 
jump in, then blessed his six eldest children, made 
them jump in one after the other, and followed them 
with an infant in his own arms." A passenger, from 
whose narrative we have taken the foregoing particu- 
lars, gives his own experiences from this point. "I 
about this time was standing outside the bulwarks 
holding on by the davits, leaning out to avoid the 
flames, which were leaping towards me. I saw a 
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with the laths. I now saw a vessel under sail ap- 
proaching : she reached the steamer about five P.M. : 
we continued pulling towards them, and about half- 
past seven, after being five hours in the water, got 
within hail of the sailing vessel, which put off a 
boat and took us on board. She proved to be the 
French barque MauHcey Captain Ernest Renaud, of 
Nantes, bound from Newfoundland for the Isle of 
Bourbon with fish. She had up to that time rescued 
up to forty passengers of the burning steamer, chiefly 
taken off the bowsprit, though a few were picked up 
floating around. At about eight o'clock one of the 
metallic lifeboats came up with about twenty-three 
persons, including the first and third oflScers; after- 
wards three or four men were picked up floating on a 
piece of a broken boat. The second oflScer was taken 
up, having been swimming with nothing to float him 
for six hours. The second and third oflScers were se- 
verely burned; one male passenger was frightfully 
burned, and some other male passengers slightly. There 
were but six women saved, three of whom were burned, 
one in a shocking manner. 

"Captain Renaud acted with the utmost kindness. 
He gave clothes, as far as he could furnish them, to the 
suffering passengers ; and he acted as nurse, doctor, and 
surgeon to the burned people, dressing the wounds of 
the females with a delicacy and tenderness that evinced 
a benevolent and amiable disposition. 

" I did not see an officer of the ship during the fire, 
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and am certain there was not one of them or the crew 
on the poop, except a man at the wheel for a short 
time. I understood, when the captain heard of the 
fire, he rushed on deck without a cap, and when he saw 
the flames, exclaimed, * We are all lost!* He tried to 
get out a boat, which, when let down, was swamped ; 
and he, whether accidentally or not I do not know, fell 
into the sea, and was soon left far behind. The fourth 
oflScer was in this boat. He cut her loose from the 
davits : she was carried under the screw and smashed, 
and several in her drowned : three or four men escaped 
on a fragment, and were picked up by the Maurice, as 
before stated. About the same time one metallic life- 
boat was let down from the port bow and swamped, 
but got clear away with about thirty-three persons in 
her, including the first and third oflScers and several 
women. The men in this boat capsized her two or 
three times in trying to clear her of water. Ten per- 
sons were then drowned, including some women. They 
afterwards baled her out with life-preservers cut in 
two, and pulled to the Maurice, having picked up two 
or three passengers before reaching the barque. Alto- 
gether there were sixty-seven souls taken into the 
Maurice during the night. 

"The fire is known to have arisen from very cul- 
pable negligence on the part of some of the crew. The 
captain and surgeon considered it expedient to fumi- 
gate the steerage with burning tar. The operation was 
to be performed by the boatswain under the superin- 
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tendence of the fourth oflBcer. The boatswain heated 
the end of a chain to dip in tar to produce smoke. The 
end became too hot to hold, and he let it drop upon the 
deck, to which it set fire. The tar upset, and imme- 
diately all about was in flames. A feeble attempt was 
made to extinguish it, but without effect. There was 
nothing at hand to meet such an emergency. 

" The rescued passengers saved nothing but the 
clothes on their backs, and even the greater part of 
these were torn off and otherwise lost." 

Most fortunate was it for the survivors of this 
awful disaster that the Maurice hove in sight so 
opportunely. Otherwise there can be little doubt 
that not one solitary individual would have escaped 
to explain the destruction of the good ship Austria. 
Of the five hundred and twenty-eight persons who 
left Southampton in her, four hundred and sixty-one 
met their deaths in this dreadful calamity. As far as 
can be ascertained from the narrative of the survivors, 
those in command of the ship neglected their duty in 
a shameful manner, and may be regarded as account- 
able for the lamentable consequences which ensued. 
It is a poor consolation to reflect that some of those 
who rendered themselves chiefly remarkable for dere- 
liction of duty were amongst the first who fell victims. 
If a few precautions had been taken the disaster would 
never have occurred, and this terrible holocaust of 
human life need not have been offered to selfishness 
and cowardice. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A XOBLR RESCUI— WRECK OF THE *' DEVON " ON THE BRXAS0N8, CAPK CORlfWAIX — 

THE ROCKET APPARATUS AT WORK. 

A WILD night of howling winds and hoarse, raving 
seas was that of Friday, the 23rd October 1868. The 
Government lighter the Devon was endeavouring to 
shoulder her way through the heaving billows, which 
rose into a monstrous swell off the Land's End, and 
would most probably have succeeded in making port, 
as she was a good sea-boat, had not her officers mis- 
taken their position and run her hard and fast on the 
ridge of rocks known as " the Brissons," a double islet 
of rock situated about one mile from the headland of 
Cape Cornwall. 

The order to lower the boats was given as soon as 
the true nature of their position became evident ; but 
scarcely had they touched the water when they were 
shattered to pieces, and the wreck, as if in mockery, 
whirled about in the breakers. The vessel herself was 
so battered by the collision with the rocks, and so 
strained by the overwhelming seas which incessantly 
poured over her, that she broke up in a very short 
time, thirteen of her ill-fated crew being engulfed in 
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the waves, together with the captain, and a woman 
and two children, who had been taken on board as 
passengers. 

A few unfortunates endeavoured to reach the rock ; 
but the seas were so terrific that all but one man were 
almost immediately drowned or killed by the wreck- 
age of the lighter, which was dashed about with fear- 
ful violence by the breakers. George Davis, fated to 
be the sole survivor of his shipmates, was flung stunned 
and bleeding upon the rocks, from which he was more 
than once washed away by the back rush of the surf, 
only to be again dashed among the rugged stones, 
where, while some dim consciousness remained, he 
secured himself among the boulders. Lying almost 
senseless upon the rocks, amid the impenetrable dark- 
ness of a stormy night, with the thundering surf close 
at hand beating itself into spray, which was carried in 
sheets over him as he lay, by the hurricane: on all 
sides savage waves and iron rocks: bruised, beaten, 
and benumbed, it was only by the mercy of Provi- 
dence that he survived a night of such horror. What 
thoughts can he have had during all those long hours 
of suffering and fear? His comrades had been all 
swept away into that eternity, on the brink of which 
he still seemed to tremble ; in the fierce blasts which 
whistled, moaned, and roared, the cries of his ship- 
mates, as one by one they sank despairing, reached 
his ears; and when they had ceased, the vindictive 

hissing of the spray and the sudden angry curl of 
(w) 10 
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the whito-cappcd waves seemed to express the joy of 
a malignant Nature in their destruction. No help 
was near; through the pitchy gloom on all sides 
nothing could Ik) discerned except the white gleam of 
the bivakers, which broke in thunder against crag or 
rock, and fell l)ack baffled in raving fury. Perhaps 
the agony of those dark hours of waiting and watch- 
ing made the bruised and bleeding man envy the fate 
of his shipmates, who were now beyond the reach of 
wind or wave. 

As the night gradually wears out, the dim outline 
of the coast reveals itself against the sky-line to the 
straining vision of the shipwrecked man ; and through 
the gray dawn the keen eyes of the old coastguards- 
num on the headland have seen the wreck and noted 
the brokt^n tind>ers drifting in the surf. In vain did 
this old hero of a hundred stormy vigils point out to 
his gaping comrades the "spot of something" heaving 
with the s\v(ill upon the rock: nobody could see it. 
So positive in his statement was the old man, that at 
length messengers were despatched to Sennen with 
the news that a vessel was on the Brissons, and that 
the lifeboat should go out. No trace of human form 
had been descried by the old coastguardsman, but 
there was the chance of some wretched being still 
clinging to rock or spar; and for lifeboat-men the 
1 e chance is sufficient incentive. Soon the gallant 
th her brave and willing crew of ten stout 
aen, is seen speeding over the waves, which 
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rolled turbulently round her. Brave Matthew Nichols 
is coxswain, and little does he reck of wave or wind 
when duty calls him to the rescue of a fellow-being. 
So on they speed, now lifted high on the tumbling 
seas, now lost to sight and drenched with spray in the 
hollow of the breakers. The iron-sinewed crew soon 
have brought their boat near the rock ; but no other 
vestige of life can they see than the gulls, which slant 
athwart the wind, startled by their cries; they pull 
round the rugged reefs, and shout their loudest, and 
still no trace of a survivor can they discover. It seems 
impossible that any one can lie hidden among those 
jutting rocks and hear unheeded the shouts of his 
deliverers. With heavy hearts at finding not even 
one life to rescue, the kindly crew shoot away towards 
home. A last lingering look is cast upon the desolate 
Brissons-, and as a merciful Providence directed, at 
that instant, the last chance of being seen he would 
have, the poor castaway, in trying to find a more 
sheltered nook in which to die, came round a crag 
into sight! With a ringing shout from all the crew 
the boat was at once brought round ; and cheering as 
they urged their way once more under the lee of the 
rocks, George Davis heard and saw them, and knew 
that he w^as saved at last. The almost dying man 
was electrified by the sight of the lifeboat and her 
gallant crew ; he threw up his hands and wildly sig- 
nalled to them, scarce believing his good fortune in 
being seen. But although he had now been imbued 
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with A now life» and moved as if about to leave the 
t^M'k At ono(\ tho tremendous sea which surged and 
KmIoiI n>un«l tho Krissons forbade the boat to approach 
nortv oiuMi^h to take tho man on board. On the wind- 
wrti>l «»i*lo tho sotting tide and furious blasts would 
hnvo tirivon tho Hfol>oat on the rocks; and on the 
loownnl »ido. tho many black-tipped rocks which 
oh\irnoil tho nwoU into foam warned the coxswain of 
tho |v»ril of attompting tho rescue by means of the 
Umt. Kortiniatoly thoy had the rocket apparatus on 
iHwnl. and in chai'go of it a coastguard oflScer, Mr. 
Morri.Mon. who was well skilled in its use. And now 
for a trial of skill against the adverse influences of a 
dnt\oing lK)at, surging waves, and a heavy gale. The 
orow brought their boat to anchor at about one hun- 
dred and eighty yards to leeward of the Brissons, and 
prepared to get the apparatus ready. It was now 
found that the stand of the rocket-tube was too high. 
Hero the quick, ingenious adaptability to circum- 
stances of sailors came into play. The apparatus was 
lashed fore and aft in an incredibly short time; but 
here again a fresh diflSculty cropped up, — the trigger 
would not work until the line was rove through a 
ring-bolt. To the uninitiated these apparently trifling 
pre] ions seem simple enough; but then to prac- 
t on tei*ra Jirma with the apparatus is not quite 
same thing as essaying to use it when every sur- 
ing circumstance is adverse. The jerking and 
Dg of a small boat in a heavy seaway, the sheets 
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of spray that dash on board, the all but impossibility 
of seizing the exact instant for the shot, make it almost 
providential if success attends the discharge. 

Still on this occasion Mr. Morrison's skill was equal 
to the demands upon it: despite every hostile influ- 
ence, the shot whizzed as straight as could be desired 
clean over the ridge of the rock, dropping its line 
close to Davis, — so near, indeed, that he might almost 
have caught it by reaching out his hand. Then Mr. 
Morrison secured the life-buoy on to the line and sig- 
nalled to the shipwrecked man to haul it in. Very 
little need there is to tell a sailor what to do under 
such circumstances to assist his rescue. But the long 
hours of exposure to the intense cold, and the con- 
stant drenching with the icy spray, had so benumbed 
the poor creature that he had scarce strength suflScient 
left to draw the buoy home. When at length he had 
got it in, his sailor's instincts cautioned him not to 
take to the water at the point where he was sitting, 
as every now and then a bursting breaker dashed the 
broken spars and wreckage of the sloop upon the 
rocks, and these would have instantly fouled the line 
or killed him on the spot. At a short distance to one 
side a clear jutting point of rock offered a suitable 
place to jump from ; and putting on his cork buoy, he 
sprang clear of the rock, and was hauled in by the 
lifeboat-men as fast as willing hands could work. The 
pitiless, dashing waves seemed to seize their last op- 
portunity of venting their wrath on poor George 
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Davis as he was towed through them to the boat, so 
that when he was at last got safely on board, little of 
the life was left in him. He was instantly laid in the 
bottom of the boat, well wrapped up in such coverings 
as were at hand ; and setting the lifeboat's head for 
Sennen Cove, the crew pulled with all their might. 
Once arrived, warm blankets and a blazing fire with- 
out, and hot tea and brandy within, soon rekindled 
the flickering vital spark; and very speedily the 
rescued man was to be seen going about again, no 
doubt wondering at the marvellously close " shave " 
he had had, and deeply grateful to the kindly-hearted 
crew who, at the eleventh hour, had brought him off 
from the very jaws of death. 

It only remains to add, as a curious coincidence, 
that the lady who gave the Sennen Lifeboat to the 
National Institution did so to perpetuate the memory 
of her husband, Mr. George Davis ; and George Davis 
was the name of the sailor so happily, so miraculously 
saved on this memorable occasion ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

RESOUB BT THE SOCKET APPARATUS OFF THE BRISSONS, 

CAPE CORNWALL. 

In a former chapter we stated, what is indeed suf- 
ficiently obvious, that next to the lifeboat itself the 
rocket apparatus is the most efficient means of rescu- 
ing persons who have the misfortune to be ship- 
wrecked. There are some situations in which it alone 
can be used for this purpose; as, for example, when 
the presence of dangerous reefs or jutting points of 
rocks precludes the possibility of bringing the lifeboat 
sufficiently near to the wreck to take off those on board. 
On these occasions the apparatus is, if possible, used 
from the shore; but it sometimes happens that it is 
necessary to use it from the lifeboat, as we have 
noticed in the foregoing chapter, or from the deck of 
a tug-boat or other vessel. 

We here give the particulars of the first occasion, as 
far as we can ascertain, on which the rocket apparatus 
was ever tried in a boat. As in the last instance, the 
scene is laid at the Brissons rocks, off Cape Cornwall. 

Many years ago, on a Saturday morning in the 
month of January, the brig New Commercial of 
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Whitby, two hundred and fifty tons burden, Sander- 
son master, was on her way from Liverpool to the 
Spanish Main. A dense fog covered the sea, and at 
the same time a fresh breeze was blowing, before 
which the vessel made good progress, although the 
thickness of the weather occasioned a sharp look-out 
to be kept. In the hazy atmosphere nothing could be 
descried more than a few lengths ahead; and the 
brisk sea that ran alongside, together with the rush 
of the wind among the sails, drowned the noise of the 
breakers which thundered on the Brissons. On the 
reef of rocks connecting these twin islets, which rise 
some sixty or seventy feet above the water, the brig 
struck suddenly, and almost without warning. The 
cry of "Breakers ahead!" had hardly rung through 
the ship, when a terrible crash almost threw all from 
their feet; and the vessel being driven against the 
sharp rocks with all the resistless force of the gigantic 
waves for which that iron-bound coast is famous, she 
soon went to pieces. 

On a ledge of one of the rocks the crew, consisting 
of nine men and one woman, the master's wife, found 
a precarious refuge from the angry billows, which 
rushed up against the cliff with tremendous impetus, 
rearing their surf-tipped summits almost to the level 
on which they stood. During the remainder of this 
dreadful day, and all through the dark hours of the 
succeeding night, these poor bestead creatures cowered 
their ledge, afraid to stir lest a slip might precipi- 
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tate them among the hungry waves which seemed to 
watch for them below. Can we picture to ourselves, 
as we sit by our firesides and peruse at our leisure 
this plain narrative of facts, the sufferings of these 
unfortunate beings? The bitter blasts of a January 
night drench them with showers of spray torn from 
the wave-crests, which are hurled pitilessly against 
them; inky darkness surrounds them, and from the 
impenetrable gloom can be heard and felt the shock of 
the breakers as they burst in thunder against the face 
of the rock. Deadly cold paralyzes their limbs, and 
strikes an icy chill to their hearts ; without food, with- 
out drink, almost bereft of hope, they crowd together 
upon their narrow sanctuary, and wait as best they 
can for the coming of the dawn, which, alas ! most of 
them are never fated to see again. For some time the 
tide has been making, and under the impulse of a 
gale, has risen higher and higher. Each successive 
billow rolls its flood of black heaving water against 
the cliff, and the white churning foam upon its crest 
seems ever nearer and yet more near. They curl at 
length with lipping fulness over the verge of the ledge, 
and rush inwards towards the doomed group with 
still-increasing volume. A cry of alarm escapes the 
men: dimly discernible amid the surrounding blackness 
and approaching them swiftly, with a roar which 
drowns all other sounds, is a monstrous wave. Its 
crest is high above the general level, and as it advances 
it seems to absorb into itself all the water in its path. 
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With accumulated fury it dashes itself with a thunder- 
ing crash agaiast the rocks ; its shattered waters shoot 
up with tremendous force, and sweep the ledge, rising 
high above it. There are shrieks which pierce the air, 
as each victim is torn from his grasp and hurled amid 
the black. hell of seething waves; the water drains 
back with a gurgling rush, clattering the shingle amid 
rock and boulder; but where is the group of human 
beings ? Seven are gone ; three still struggle. Some 
wreckage has been washed towards them : one a mu- 
latto, Isaac Williams, has got upon it and drifts away 
into the darkness; the other two, Sanderson and his 
wife, are washed upon the Little Brisson, on to which 
they crawl from the sea. 

Dawn had now thrown its cold light over the agi- 
tated ocean ; the wreckage on which the mulatto has 
drifted is seen by the bold fishermen of Sennen Cove. 
These men, with their accustomed gallantry, launch a 
boat, and despite wind and wave, work their way to- 
wards the poor mulatto. After much difficulty and no 
little danger he is safely transferred to the boat, which 
puts back to land. At this moment the revenue cutter 
the Sylvia, in command of Mr. Forward, is seen round- 
ing the promontory, and heading towards the Brissons. 
The castaways have been seen, and now they know 
that every effort will be made to save them. On reach- 
ing the point, Mr. Forward launched his boat, and with 
1 crew of four men attempted to reach the rock. 
die waves which rolled in on the Brissons were 
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too tremendous to struggle against in the cutter's boat. 
After a gallant effort the brave crew had to retreat 
baffled, and after considerable risk they got on board 
again. A crowd of sympathizing onlookers wera by 
this time collected on the lofty promontory of Cape 
Cornwall, and not6d with keen interest every incident 
of the exciting scene. 

The hours dragged slowly on, and at length, as it 
was growing late, Mr. Forward relinquished further 
efforts for the day and anchored close at hand, in order 
to encourage the poor sufferers, who now saw that they 
would have to pass another night on the rock. Food 
they had none, and the pitiless wind chilled the very 
marrow in their bones, drenched through as they were 
by their immersion in the waves. Night again settled 
down upon the wide waste of waters ; the last of the 
crowd on the promontory took his departure ; and as 
darkness enveloped the sea we may imagine with what 
despondency the wretched pair were seized, faint with 
hunger and almost paralyzed with their long and ter- 
rible exposure. The hours of darkness for the second 
time dragged wearily past; the thunder of the surf, 
and the constant drenching of the spray, kept them 
awake; but there is one cheerful object in all that 
hideous void which fixes their attention, it is the lode- 
star of their hopes — the light on board the cutter, 
which tells of sympathizing friends, who will exhaust 
every effort for their deliverance. 

At length the day appeared. It was Monday morn- 
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ing, and as the wind happily drew a little to the south- 
east, the sea moderated sufficiently to encourage Mr. 
Forward to renew his attempts at rescue. Hundreds 
of people crowded the shore as soon as it was light, 
and their numbers greatly increased as the day wore 
on. About one o'clock the sun shone out, and lighted 
up the magnificent scenery of the coast, gleaming and 
glancing as a vast sheet of burnished silver on the 
heaving bosom of the sea, and revealing with a painful 
distinctness the two cowering figures on the Brissons, 
who now realize that the time has come which is to 
determine whether they are to live or die. 

At one o'clock four boats were on their way from 
Sennen Cove towards the scene of interest : three were 
manned by fishermen, and the fourth by the coast- 
guard. At the same time Captain Davies arrived, 
having embarked in a preventive boat at a small cove 
called Pendeen, some three miles north-east of the Bris- 
sons, with four preventive men and one miner, taking 
with him a supply of rockets which he had got at 
Penzance. Mr. Forward manned the Sylvia's boat, so 
that in a short time six boats were speeding towards 
the rocks. 

By this time the interest in the operations was in- 
tense. The crowds on the shore had increased to the 
number of five or six thousand, whose cheers rang 

i£b as each boat arrived at the spot. The 
still ran so dangerously high that no boat 
I within one hundred yards of the rock, 
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and it therefore became evident that the only other 
means available for the rescue must be employed. The 
9-pounder Dennett rockets which Captain Davies had 
taken with him in the preventive boat had never been 
tried here previously, even from the shore, and, we 
believe, never elsewhere from a boat. The printed 
instructions for the use of these rockets state that the 
person firing should be several feet to the rear in order 
to be safe from danger. 

One of the men, Selly, a gunner, came forward and 
volunteered to take the risk upon himself of discharg- 
ing the rocket in a small boat, although he had had no 
previous experience ; but Captain Davies, with a gen- 
erous and disinterested consideration for others, would 
not permit any one of his crew to undertake a risk 
which he himself did not share. He therefore anchored 
his boat within one hundred yards of the rock, and 
erected the triangle or rocket frame. He placed another 
boat astern to train his own, and having put his crew 
into one of the Sennen boats, he remained alone, and 
with his own hand discharged the rocket. He was 
surrounded for an instant with a sheet of flame, caused 
by the back fire. Fortunately he received no injury ; 
but the line, which reached the rock, unluckily caught 
upon a sharp ridge, which divided it like a knife, the 
end of it slipping off into the sea. 

It is difiicult to find words adequately to express 
the disappointment occasioned by this failure, to the 
anxious crowds upon the cliffs as well as to the occu- 
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{ATit"- of tl'ic* l»ats. A short delay followed while 
a:. :;.• r r -kvt wa> Uini: ?ot really. This also was 
*V.^f'i.:iTj-\ r.y < '.ij-iain Davit-s: and the attempt was 
iiicr- — f :! a- il;*.- C'-rl fvll ujon the rock close to the 
i:.a!; ; \\ :.:ih wa^ Lail^-l with loud cheers bv the assem- 
M'-l n.'iltifiiv^. wliM^t* mini Is had for so long been 
• ■ ^0 i ! 1 a t i ! i J ) - • t wot.-n 1 1 of •i* and fear. 

A-* til" liii- ft 11 on the rock, the woman was observed 
to ijii-' ]i*:T cla-[H/J liantls in thankfulness to heaven; 
;jii'l at till-. iiioin».-nt the sun, which had been for some 
tiin»- ol«>cuivd. SUM in >]ione furth with brilliancy, and 
wliilt* it< cli«.-».i-ful li^rht seemed to speak hope to the 
lj«arts of the spectators, the man was seen to fasten 
tin" liin,' round the wai>t of his wife and encourage 
1h r to take the eventful leap amid the waves. She 
iH'sitat'.'d to make the plunge; but at length she 
ina<l<; up hor mind, and after embracing her hus- 
hand and takiui' leave of him in an affectinor man- 
ner, sh(i leaped from the rock among the foaming 
wat^Ts. 

At this moment three immense waves broke in suc- 
(M'ssion a;^'aiiist the Brissons, and rose to so great a 
Iiright that they actually liid the boats from the view of 
the .spectators, who, liorror-struck, exclaimed as if with 
ow voice, "They are gone!" The females especially 
anu)ng tlu^ crowds were so terrified that they turned 
their backs to the appalling scene and shrieked aloud. 
The Ih^IsUm'ouh swell, however, broke in clouds of spray 
i t the Brissons, and the boats w^ere now again 
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visible, to the intense relief of every onlooker. The 
poor woman was hauled through the breakers as quickly 
and cautiously as skill could compass, and once again 
the rugged and cavernous cliffs of Cape Cornwall re- 
echoed the cheers of the thousands who strained their 
eyes seaward lest the least incident in the drama should 
escape unnoticed. 

At length the woman was drawn into one of the 
boats ; but so terrible had been her privations, and so 
rude the buffetings which she had received from the 
breakers, that life was at its lowest ebb. Every care 
was bestowed upon her that the most loving kindness 
could suggest : the men took off their own clothes to 
cover her, and exhausted every effort to restore cir- 
culation, but to no avail. She breathed still ; but by 
the time the boat conveying her had reached the Cove, 
her sufferings had ceased for ever. 

The master, after having committed his wife to the 
waves, secured a cord round his own waist, and after 
much difficulty and repeated submersions beneath the 
rollers, was drawn in an exhausted state into one of 
the boats and landed at Sennen, where he received 
every attention at the hands of Mr. Quick, surgeon of 
St. Just, and from Mrs. Maxey at the coastguard station. 
Of the kindness received from this lady, Isaac Williams 
said, " She could not have done more for me had I been 
her own son." 

We are often shocked by the perusal of the heart- 
rending scenes at shipwrecks which are so common 
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ir » ';ir'taiii Davio^ rocoivoJ the rank 

'■•.'v a i'.'W iImvs Ujfi.'iv this shipwreck 

■:■••: or L:a.llant "-or vices. lie received the 

'.• -xituane S'»cietv, three niclaU from the 

*. .-. :t'>n. two from tlie Kinir of the Belcrians, 

:" TV ate from the Shipping Association and 

%, v' v\'viu"ument, and a sword from the French 

-i, , . \ . -i v.\Mumerce, for similar services performed 

«. , v-.v "t the course of which he had l)een per- 

\ ..•:v^:«;red in saving two hundred lives from 

v^ "^ix iijsiilantry on the present occasion Captain 

»•,« \^** presented with the gold medal of the 

y »w>i^l Institution, and was assured of the "highest 

^^J Uni " of the Lords of the Admiralty. He was 

AWftnlod Lloyd's medal for his former services 

with those which we have just noticed. Re- 
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commander, Mr. Forward, and a silver medal each to 
six of the crew, including a boy. The fishermen who 
manned the Orace, Sennen fishing-boat, received each 
£1 ; and five fishermen who went out in the Two 
Brothers likewise received £1 each. 
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CHAPTER X. 

«riir«*K %-^r THE "KII.LAKNRY** off the coast of CORK^rAILURX OF ICAITBT'S 
WOMT^n T^> THROW A LIKK TO HrRVITOBS— TUtRIBLK SUFFIRINOB — INOC- 
XliM'o PF\1< C OF MR. Hl'LL— XANBY'S COT UTIUZED— RXSOUS OF THX SUR- 
VIVOR* 

In tho month of January 1838 there occurred a wreck 
olV tho i\^:\st of tho cinintv of Cork which was attended 
with honvi's sutliciont to satisfy the most insatiable 
rtpjv^tito. Tho oatastri^pho under any circumstances 
\\o\iKl ho nppalHnix; hut in the account of it given to 
tho iMihHo hv an ovo-witnoss tliere arc some indications 
wluoli point to a want of decision and ability on the 
part o{ tho captain and civw, which may have led to 
iho wiwk of tho vessel and been the occasion of the 
tiM'vihlo sivnos that ensued. It is an aggravation of 
tlio horix'H's of such an occurrence to reflect that they 
might have been avoided. 

On the 19th of the month above mentioned the 

KiUarney steamed out of Cork harbour, having on 

bi 1, all told, some fifty passengers and crew. She 

, besides, a general cargo and about six hundred 

< I getting outside the forts, the wind and squalls 

i hail, which had been blowing for some time 

f, increased to such a degree that the captain 
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judged it advisable to return to the shelter of the har- 
bour, finding the steam power of his vessel hardly equal 
to the task of making head against them. Shortly 
afterwards the gale fell somewhat, and taking advan- 
tage of this, the Killarney again got under way and 
proceeded on her voyage to Bristol. 

She had not got far, however, from the mouth of the 
harbour when the gale again suddenly sprang up ; and 
this time it was accompanied by a dense mist, which 
enshrouded the sea in its impenetrable folds and shut 
out the view of the iron headlands, which were fringed 
with the foam of the breakers as far as the eye could 
reach. 

The horrible gloom occasioned by the fog gradually 
deepened as night drew on, and with hardly an idea 
of her true position the vessel was driven forward on 
her course under the combined influences of her engines 
and of the storm. During the night the gale reached 
its height. Vast waves followed the vessel, and being 
heavily laden she did not rise to them with suflScient 
quickness. Thus they thundered on board and swept 
the decks, shattering the bulwarks and carrying away 
much of the deck furniture and about one hundred and 
fifty of the pigs. Below, all was confusion. With 
every lurch of the vessel, tables, sofas, chairs, and 
crockery dashed about the cabin, inspiring the pas- 
sengers, many of whom were in the agonies of sea- 
sickness, with a presentiment that all was lost. About 
this time the engines stopped, and the vessel lay-to, 
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gers. But no one knew what coast it was. Some 
thought it was the Old Head of Kinsale, some said it 
must be Poor Head, while many asserted that they 
recognized it as the Point of Ardmore. It made little 
matter now what land it was : the vessel had become 
perfectly unmanageable, and the sole idea that actuated 
every one on board was to get ashore at the nearest 
spot. Towards three o'clock in the afternoon of this 
day the Killarney, rising and falling and whirled about 
like a log, incapable of directing herself, drifted towards 
the land, which here was high and rocky. Black points, 
round each of which boiled and eddied a fierce caldron 
of froth, jutted from the water as the waves receded 
from their onset against the coast, and on one of these 
reefs the ill-fated Killarney was hurled, while at the 
same time she was swept by a tremendous sea, which 
carried all before it. One of the passengers, a military 
officer, was observed battling for his life with this re- 
sistless foe ; but in an instant he disappeared in the 
yawning chasm beneath the crest of the wave as it 
thundered forward on the rocks. The doctor, whose 
account of the tragedy has enabled us to give the 
reader these details, thus describes what took place at 
this moment : — 

" I believe it was the same sea, or one instantaneously 
following it, that struck the companion and carried me 
and my dear little charge Piis little child] across the 
deck. Had it not been for the remnant of the bul- 
warks — namely, two uprights, across which a deck-form 
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was forced, which proved the simple means of saving 
our lives at that period — were it not for this circum- 
stance, my child and myself must have perished with 
Nicolay [tlie officer above mentioned] and others. Sev- 
eral fragments of deck-rigging fell upon us, such as 
ropes, spai-s, splinters, etc. ; and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that I was enabled to extricate myself and 
child from them, in doing which I lost a shoe. It is 
worthy of remark that I had not worn shoes for more 
than six months before, having put them on that morn- 
ing, considering that they 'would contribute to my ease 
while on board. My little boy also lost a shoe and a 
cap owing to this circumstance. I ought now to remark, 
before I proceed further w4th this painful narrative, that 
immediately, or rather before, the engines stopped for 
the second time from the vessel filling with water, the 
engineers and firemen came on deck from the impos- 
sibility of their remaining any longer below, the steam 
gradually going down, and the engines consequently 
decreasing in power until they came to a stand." 

The final catastrophe could not now be longer de- 
layed. After striking the rocks, the waves burst again 
and again over the vessel : the taflfrail, stanchions, the 
as well as the binnacle, companion, and break- 
TB successively washed overboard. Several of 
passengers, who were congregated about the 
were carried away ; while of the live stock, not 
ined. 
ic seized now on every soul on board. With 
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each successive blow inflicted by the tremendous waves, 
the vessel was forced more and more against the rocks, 
and, in fact, was already beginning to break up. The 
mingled thunder of the seas, the roar of the winds 
through the rigging and among the rugged cliffs close 
at hand, the shrieks of the victims torn in twos and 
threes from their hold on the wreck, and dashed into 
the seething, foaming inferno which lay between the 
ship and the bases of the rocks on the shore, formed 
a pandemonium of sounds which can hardly be de- 
scribed. 

When the vessel grounded against the rocks, the 
decks became a miniature of the stormy sea around : 
waves rushed on board in rapid succession, and no 
place offered temporary refuge from them except the 
quarter-deck. To this all rushed in frightful confusion, 
each regardless of all else except his own safety. Clutch- 
ing his child fast to his breast. Dr. Spolasco struggled 
among the others and succeeded in reaching the deck, 
his little boy clinging with all his tiny strength round 
his neck, and in an agony of terror crying, " Papa, kiss 
me ! papa, kiss me ! We are all lost ! " The climax 
of the catastrophe was now at hand. Crawling, stoop- 
ing, now making a sudden scramble, and again clutch- 
ing, with the tenacity of despair, at whatever promised 
support, the doctor gradually worked his way towards 
the stern of the vessel, often deluged with the moun- 
tainous billows which fell on board, and gasping, 
almost sufibcated, from immersion. From here he 
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couM see what was taking place. The ship was almost 
a wreck : the bulwarks gone, the deck opening in 
chasms here and there, through which the water surged 
from within as well as from without ; the masts gone ; 
tangled masses of cordage entwined among the splinters 
of the hull, and holding here and there an unfortunate, 
whose fate had already overtaken him. On the- 
quarter-deck w^ere the survivors, clinging with what 
strength remained to the stanchions or to such portions 
of the bulwarks as still withstood the fury of the sea : 
their pale, terrified faces glistening with the spray, and 
their hair matted and streaked with the salt from the 
waves. These wretched beings were in a state of dis- 
traction. Alternately, some undressed and again 
dressed themselves, as they caught at the hope of swim- 
ming ashore or abandoned it as impossible. Whenever 
a billow larger than the rest thundered against the 
hull, a crash might be heard as some portion was 
wrenched off; and above all other sounds there would 
rise the shrieks of the unfortunates who were whirled 
to destruction. 

While these terrible events were going on, and at 
about the hour of three in the afternoon of Saturday, 
the cliffs above the spot at which the vessel had struck 
were observed to be crowded with spectators. This 
occasioned some small hope of rescue being entertained 
by the survivors, who eagerly watched the figures 
ch stood in relief against the sky. But this hope 
delusive. The night came and went: Sunday 
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dawned, and its weary hours slowly crawled past ; and 
again night cast its veil upon the scene, and no effort 
at rescue was attempted. Monday at length arrived. 
Benumbed with cold, drenched through with the never- 
ceasing spray, the wretched few who remained of the 
crew and passengers crowded together on a narrow 
rock, to which they contrived to make their way from 
the dismantled ship. We again quote from Dr. Spolasco. 

" I desired my child," he writes, " as he loved me to 
cling close, while I went to render assistance to others, 
who were loudly imploring for aid. The darling child, 
who was evidently sick and exhausted, obeyed ; and I, 
alas ! trusted to his puny strength to hold on. I sat 
for a moment on the rock kissing him, till I looked 
round and reflected on the awful scene before me, and 
beheld (with what emotion I leave you to guess) the 
dreadful destruction which was going on. 

" Previously to my jumping on to the rock, I observed 
Mrs. Lawe on the quarter-deck on her knees, frantic, 
without her cap, her hair dishevelled all around her 
shoulders, in dreadful anguish, striking the deck with 
one hand, while she held on with the other. Mr. Lawe, 
her husband, was at this time drowned. 

" About this period the midships of the vessel were 
thrown by the terrific sea and raging storm into a 
position favourable for those yet on board to make 
their escape upon. the rock: thus it was with com- 
parative ease the surviving remnant yet on board now 
forsook the vessel. 
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** In short, if the sufferers could have anticipated and 
waited for tliis opportunity, the lives of many who were 
last might have been saved. They would, at least, have 
l)een fortunate enough to have reached the rock, and 
would have had the same chance of existence as others, 
proviilod their constitution w^ere sufficiently strong to 
U^ar tho dreadful privations that then awaited them. 

" I stretched forth my hand and assisted several as 
they appnuichoil, Uiking hold of the first that presented, 
making, of (nnirso, no distinction of persons, and con- 
tinuod to act thus till 1 saw a female in the last gasp, 
still holding hy Uio i\)ck after tho receding of a wave — 
it wai4 Mrs, Lawo, 

" Then with all tho force 1 could command I dragged 
hor forwanl one or two paces. She was indeed, poor 
gooil lady, in tho last stage of exhaustion, and fell upon 
njy arm, and her weight caused me to slip, by which 
wo wore both precipitated towards a frightful chasm; 
but luckily I again seized tho rock ere the wave retired, 
or wo might have been both swept away ; and I held 
fast with one hand, while with the other I supported 
tho lady, during which two or three waves washed 
over us. Neither she nor I could breathe. 

" I collected all my remaining strength for this, the 
effort I was equal to in order to save her, and 
lug her in my arms I crept up the rock quite above 
surge, where only the spray could reach us. 

"She was speechless, but sufficiently sensible to 

knowledge my attention with looks of fervent grati- 
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tude. I then left her, to return to my child. But judge 
of my sensations — I found him not! He, alas, was gone! 
I could not tell where or what had become of him." — 
It was, unfortunately, only too plain what had become 
of him. The poor child was torn from his feeble hold 
upon the rock, and dashed among the seething waves 
and rugged reefs. Horrible as were the scenes and suf- 
ferings already gone through, they were rendered still 
worse by the darkness which veiled the stormy coast 
as night drew on. 

The doctor writes : — " To such dreadful shifts were 
we driven, that during the night I was obliged to hold 
on with one hand, while with the other I grasped the 
hand of a fellow-sufferer, in order that each might 
receive some portion of vital heat: this we did alter- 
nately with right and left hand. But we were all so 
depressed in spirits, and suffering so grievously from 
the cold and the rain as the night advanced, that we 
did little else than turn our thoughts to the Most 
High, and calmly await the approach of day, and with 
it some hope of relief. My face, nose, and particularly 
the inside of my mouth, were dreadfully mangled ; and 
my teeth loosened, being so repeatedly forced by the 
billows against the rock to which I was clinging. In 
short, I think no human endurance equalled ours ; for 
towards morning, when my fingers became so benumbed 
from wet and cold that I lost the use of them, and I 
found that it was impossible to hold on longer, I twice 
felt resigned to commit myself to the deep, and was on 
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the point of doing so, invoking Heaven to receive my 
spirit 

"The very lacerated state of my nose, mouth, and 
feet, when I was borne from the rock, were indicative 
of the sufferings I had endured. Poor M* Arthur seemed 
either quite regardless of, or insensible to, my repeated 
warnings of his danger. He at last put his hands into 
the pockets of his trowsers in spite of my remonstrances 
to the contrary. The point of the rock on which he 
stood affording him a better foothold or standing than 
mine, and that portion of the rock immediately before 
him not being so perpendicular as that before me, al- 
lowed him to bend forward. This last advantage, 
coupled with that of his better footing and his being 
overpowered with sleep, induced him to be so careless 
of his safety. But almost instantly a fearful and tre- 
mendous sea struck the rock just below the slight 
shelves or openings which supported our toes, and 
immediately rebounded over us to many feet in height; 
then breaking and falling with great force on our heads, 
it had the effect of hurling off on the instant poor 
M*Arthur. 

" gracious God, I never can be sufficiently grateful 
for thy bountiful goodness and singular preservation, in 
protecting me through so many imminent perils, so 
many hairbreadth escapes ! For of all the passengers 
with whom I had dined on Friday in the steamer 
Killanfiey, I am the only survivor! The cook who 
prepared the dinner, and the steward, steward's brother, 
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and the stewardess that served it, are all in eter- 
nity ! " 

During the Sunday which the wretched beings 
passed on the rock they had been scarcely able to 
change the positions they had at first taken, owing to 
want of standing-room. A passenger actually hung 
for a considerable time to Dr. Spolasco's legs to save 
himself from being carried away by the seas ; but at 
length a wave washed him ofi* and he was lost. The 
doctor says : " On gaining the summit I perceived with 
horror that many had disappeared during the night, 
and among them the lady whom I had rescued at the 
loss, I may indeed fairly say, of my dear boy." 

As we have seen, Sunday passed without any at- 
tempt being made by such persons as assembled on the 
shore to rescue the unfortunate creatures who wistfully 
gazed towards them from their terrible position on the 
rock. On the contrary, those hard-hearted wretches 
busied themselves in seizing on such portions of the 
cargo as had been washed ashore from the wreck! 
Many of them were seen carrying off the pigs which 
the waves had cast upon the beach ; but all were too 
intent on plunder to regard the wretched survivors of 
the catastrophe, notwithstanding that Dr. Spolasco 
waved his cap towards them with one hand and held 
out his purse in the other. 

Thus passed Sunday. On Monday, M* Arthur the 
engineer, who had already escaped death as if by 
miracle, succumbed to exposure and hardship. Shortly 
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afterwards four others, two men and two lads, fell amid 
the devouring breakers from the weakness induced by 
starvation and cold. Of all who had contrived to reach 
the rock, some twenty -five in number, only twelve 
ultimately were rescued, the remainder having either 
fallen from the rock or having been washed from it by 
the heavy seas that dashed against it ; — and this not- 
withstanding that it was situated so close to the clifis 
that a person on their summits would have to bend 
forward over the verge in order to see it. During the 
long time which elapsed between the dinner-hour on 
Friday and five o'clock on the afternoon of the follow- 
ing Monday, the only food any of the survivors tasted 
was the sea-weed attached to the rock, and the only 
drink with which they could moisten their lips was the 
salt water around tliem ! 

Dr. Spolasco continues: "To return to Sunday. I 
have in a previous page stated that during the whole 
of the morning of that day, indeed up to the afternoon, 
all we saw was a crowd of peasants on the beach, each 
carrying his or her burden from the spoils of the wreck 
of the steamer Killamey ; and on the clifi" above us, 
numbers, altogether amounting to some hundreds. It 
was in vain we looked for some respectable person 
among them, who would be likely to tender us the 
desired assistance, till we hailed the presence of a re- 
B ctable gentleman, by whose kind gestures we could 
rstand (for it was impossible to hear his voice) 
I yet should be saved. After waving his hat 
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and doing all in his power to cheer us, he retired and 
ascended the lofty cliff, and in a reasonable time after- 
wards returned with several other gentlemen. 

" Several descended with him to the edge of the pre- 
cipice, a dangerous declivity, bringing with them ropes, 
slings, etc., and, indeed, every other requisite that the 
short period of their absence allowed them to procure, 
or whatever appeared to them necessary for the object 
they had in view. Having arrived at the brink of the 
precipice somewhat in a direct line (though still above 
us) with the rock upon which we were — the distance I 
would compute to be from a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred feet — they commenced throwing stones, to 
which were attached small lines, several in their turn ; 
one having failed, another tried, and so on, till they 
were sufficiently convinced that all such efforts were 
altogether fruitless — the strongest of them not being 
able to pitch such stone more than half way towards us. 

" Some one then suggested the propriety of trying 
slings, which they immediately prepared, in turn taking 
off their cloaks, coats, etc., having first tied round their 
waist a strong rope as a prudent precaution of security 
for their safety in making the bold attempt, namely, 
of slinging a stone, having attached to it a line, to us 
unfortunate expectants upon the rock. These efforts 
too, like the former, were attended with want of 
success. 

"Mr. John Galwey, with whom was Mr. Edward 
Hall and other gentlemen apparently in a most perilous 
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position confronting us, formed a footing with crowbars, 
eta Mr. Galwey was then observed several times to 
try to pass a duck with a small line fastened to its 1^, 
but without effect We also discerned him coiling a 
wire or line into the barrel of a musket, with the view 
of firing off the ball to which it was connected, hoping 
that when the ball should have passed the rock, the 
line might fall upon it. This expedient too, was in- 
genious but unsuccessful. 

" The next attempt for our rescue was thought of 
and entered upon by a brave young gentleman, Richard 
Knolles, Esq., son of the worthy Captain Knolles of 
that neighl)Ourhood, by which he nearly lost his life. 
He had with him a favourite dog, well trained to the 
water, and apparently to his command, with which fine 
animal lie descended as nearly to the edge of the beach 
as the billows, breakers, and foaming spray would 
allow him, and rather farther ; for being young, brave, 
and anxious to be the means of saving us, he ventured 
somewhat too far for his safety, being met by a tre- 
mendous surf, which struck him and dashed him above 
some twenty feet or more with such violence, that he 
was not only wetted to the skin, but had the narrowest 
escape that man could well have of being lashed into 
the furious sea and yawning gulf below him." 

By this time the news of the shipwreck had spread 
far and near, and immense crowds assembled on the 
cliflfe, both men and women, to gaze upon the sufferers 
on the rock and witness the attempts being made for 
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their deliverance. The latter alternately felt the hope 
of rescue and the shock of disappointment at each 
successive effort to establish a communication between 
the rock and the shore. And still, despite all they had 
gone through, and the terrible fate which had snatched 
away so many of their number, they could hardly 
realize the precarious nature of their situation. The 
day was fine ; the sea had to some extent moderated its 
fury, and through the sunlit air, the cliffs seemed so 
close that it was, they thought, impossible that they 
should not be rescued before night again came round. 
Their suflferings from hunger and thirst, however, could 
not be alleviated by the prospect of deliverance, and 
from these they endured torments. At length one of 
the company, perceiving, as the day wore on, that 
rescue would be indefinitely delayed, determined to 
attempt to swim to the foot of the cliffs. He bade his 
fellow-sufferers farewell, and clambered down the rock. 
He boldly leaped into the surf ; but, weakened from the 
privations to which he had been subjected, the luckless 
man was almost immediately swept away — his vain 
efforts to contend with the boiling tides adding still 
another pang to the sufferings of his friends. 

It now became evident, as the time advanced, that 
unless something to relieve them were attempted at 
once, they would have to pass another dismal night on 
their rock. As they speculated on this, their attention 
was suddenly arrested by a movement going on among 
their friends on the cliffs. The rock on which they 
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were was embayed, and the cliffs on either hand stood 
at about an erj[ual distance east and west It was this 
circuinstance that suggested a mode of rescue. They 
shortly observed a number of men dragging a long and 
heavy rope, one end of which was held at the east side 
of the bay. As soon as the men had gained the cor- 
responding point at the west side, the rope bridged the 
chasm, and stretched like a single spider's web from 
cliff to cliff. Dr. Spohusco again writes: — 

" We now placed our whole reliance on the success of 
the efforts of those on shore with the ropes ; but the 
apparatus employed was imperfect — time passing 
rapidly and the night quickly approaching. Just at 
the commencement of dusk the rope reached us, which 
we were enabled to seize by a small tripping line that 
hung pendent from it when it was stretched over our 
heads, being drawn tight at each promontory by the 
many assembled. 

" When the rope was conveyed to us, we all cheered 
as if reanimated with a new existence ; and although 
it reached us too late to be of any service to us on that 
night, such was our eagerness to be delivered from the 
rock, that one man volunteered and immediately de- 
scended to the base of it, and by a triangular knot 
made himself fast to the hawser which had been con- 
veyed to us by means of the small line already alluded 
to. The rope, or hawser, although not a new one, I 
think was sufficiently strong to bear one at a time to 
shore, and indeed up the lofty cliff in safety. But a 
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boy who had been in care of the pigs, unfortunately, 
through over anxiety to escape from the rock, de- 
scended and most imprudently attached himself also at 
the same time to it, notwithstanding our earnest remon- 
strances to the contrary ; and when they said ' all was 
ready' — meaning that they were secured to the rope — at 
the same time directing us to shout to those on the main- 
land ' to pull them ashore,* we did so, and they immedi- 
ately drew them towards the cliff; upon which we heard 
a splash, but could see nothing, it being at this time dark. 

" During the night, when we occasionally conversed — 
for we had but little to say, each being wrapped up in 
his own gloomy meditations — we felt a glow of satis- 
faction that at last a contrivance had been resorted to 
by which two of us, at least, were rescued from spend- 
ing another night upon the rock ; we not at this time 
at all considering that both had met a watery grave, 
for we could see nothing — it was dark — neither could 
we hear anything from the howling of the storm and 
roaring of the tempest. 

" In the morning, however, in consequence of the 
rope having broken, we entertained a melancholy sur- 
mise of their unhappy fate; but on landing in the 
afternoon of Monday, we ascertained the piteous fact. 
It was rumoured, but it proved to be untrue, that the 
peasants, during the second night (Sunday) of our 
dreadful suspense upon the rock, had cut the rope. 
This arose in consequence of its having been found 
divided early on Monday morning." 
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As day again rose over the ocean those good friends 
who had tried so zealously to save them assembled on 
the cliffs ; and with them came a kind-hearted resident 
in the neighbourhood, Lady Roberts, who brought 
thirty of her men, and a supply of new ropes and other 
materials likely to be of use ! 

Manby*s mortar was the first mode tried to convey a 
line to the rock. But after many failures this was 
ultimately abandoned as useless — ^most likely owing to 
the want of skill and experience in its use on the part 
of those in charge of it. Matters now were at a stand- 
still. Fortunately, Dr. Spolasco was enabled to draw 
attention to the original method employed on the 
previous night ; and comprehending his meaning from 
his gestures, the rope was again stretched over the 
opening between the cliffs by willing hands. This time 
two tripping lines were attached to the hawser; and 
being weighted with stones, these two lines depended 
exactly over the rock within easy reach of the hand. 
A basket, thoughtfully supplied by Lady Roberts, with 
wine, whisky, and bread, was conveyed to the rock by 
means of the rope. The stimulants were eagerly wel- 
comed ; but owing to the hardship and exposure which 
they had undergone, they were quite unable to swallow 
a morsel of the bread. A note was also contained in 
the basket, intimating that as the hawser was long 
enough, one end should be firmly secured round the 
rock, and that on this being done, a cot would be 
passed to them, in which they could be drawn ashore. 
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At last everything was complete, and nothing remained 
but for the first of their number to intrust himself to 
the mercy of Providence and take his place in the cot. 
After the catastrophe which had befallen their comrades 
on the preceding night, it was a nervous matter for 
any one to be the first to essay the strength of the 
rope. Finally the attempt was made, and full of 
thankfulness were the party to see their companion 
swung safely through the air to the height of one 
hundred feet above the sea, and landed securely among 
the clifis, which still towered two hundred feet 
higher. 

Thus each in turn was saved. After landing, they 
had to be carried on men's backs to the summit of the 
rocks, a height of three hundred feet over the boiling 
surf below. A woman, Mary Leary, was the first 
person saved. The cot was then returned to the rock, 
and the doctor, to whose narrative we are indebted for 
the details of the disaster, was placed in it on his back. 
On the signal to haul away being given, he was swiftly 
launched on his aerial voyage, and was landed in safety 
among the sympathizing friends who had worked so 
unremittingly for the deliverance of all. The next to 
go was the ship's carpenter. The poor man was re- 
duced to a state of utter prostration, and hardly had 
he reached terra fiiwia when he breathed his last. In 
this manner, one by one all were rescued, the last being 
the captain of the ill-fated Killaimey. We are happy 
to add that a subscription was set on foot for those of 
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the survivors who stood in need of such aid, as well as 
for the widows and orphans of the poor fellows who 
had gone. Thus of all who had set sail from Cork in 
the KiUarney in high hope of a speedy passage, only 
fourteen ever reached land again, and one of these was 
the poor carpenter, who, as we have seen, died almost 
at the same instant that he was hauled ashore. 

Dr. Spolasco has given the following very interesting 
extract from a letter written to him by Mr. E. W. 
Hull, detailing the method adopted for conveying a rope 
to the rock : — 

"The first intelligence my brother and myself re- 
ceived of the wreck was from Mr. John Galwey, at 
about nine or ten o'clock on Sunday morning. We 
immediately proceeded towards the scene of the dread- 
ful catastrophe, which is about five miles from Roberts' 
Cove, and arrived there at eleven o'clock. My brother's 
men, of course, accompanied us. On our reaching the 
place, I descended the frightful precipice, at the foot of 
which I discovered Mr. Galwey letting ducks fly with 
lines attached to them. I joined him in the experi- 
ment, though indeed I entertained not the least hope 
of its proving effective. We abandoned this plan ; and 
having taken off my coat and hat, and placed a rope 
round my waist, to prevent my falling over the lower 
cliff upon which we stood, I commenced using all the 
means I could devise to convey a stone with a line 
attached to it to the rock. I first made an effort to 
throw a stone from my hand ; next, I, with others, had 
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recourse to slings; but all our experiments, as the 
sequel proved, were useless. I may here, without the 
least exaggeration, assert that the danger to which Mr. 
John Galwey, young Mr. Knolles, and myself were 
exposed was beyond the power of conception. Below 
us appeared a hideous gulf, almost yawning to receive 
us from the cliff upon which we stood; while from 
above we saw large stones rolling down from a height 
of two hundred feet. To avoid being struck by these, 
we had not the power of moving an inch from the 
place in which we respectively stood ; so that in this, 
as in all other circumstances connected with our danger- 
ous undertakings on the occasion, we were protected in 
our frightful situation by the peculiar interposition of 
Providence. We next had recourse to the plan of a 
person named Mills, of the coastguard at Roberts* Cove. 
It was that of attaching wire to bullets, and firing 
them from guns. This plan likewise proved unsuc- 
cessful. 

" At this time, when all our plans had become un- 
availing, those who had been acting with me below 
went to the top of the cliff. Being exceedingly ex- 
hausted I was unable to follow. I lay down on the 
brink of the precipice, nearly in a line with the top of 
the rock upon which the sufferers were, and feeling as 
a human being should at so heart-rending a spectacle, 
when all hope of saving a single individual was almost 
extinct. I exclaimed, *0 God, are there no means 
left to save them ? * At this moment I took a view of 
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the east promontory and the west. The thought — the 
happy thought — flashed across my mind. I immedi- 
ately perceived that Providence favoured us with a toler- 
able certainty of success. I ascended the precipice and 
made my brother acquainted with my plan. We both 
suggested it to others, but it was disregarded owing to 
the great distance between the promontories, and the 
immense height of the cliffs. However, I saw a glorious 
prospect before me of rescuing my fellow-creatures 
from an awful death. Heaven inspired me with con- 
fidence, and in conjunction with my brother, I could 
not be diverted from making a trial. My brother and 
the neighbouring gentlemen sent in all directions for 
lines and ropes. On getting them, we commenced 
putting my plan into execution. The first attempt 
failed through want of suflBciency of rope and the set- 
ting in of night. When the rope was carried to the rock 
and there secured, I perceived that one man got upon 
it. Had he alone ventured, all would have been right ; 
but the eagerness of another poor fellow was so great 
that he attached himself to it, and the weight of the 
two was overmuch for the rope to bear, and it con- 
sequently broke. How we felt at this dreadful occur- 
rence your readers may imagine ; I cannot describe the 
fearful thrill of horror which pervaded every breast. 
It was now dark night; we had therefore to discon- 
tinue our efforts until the next morning. We left the 
lines during the intervening night as we had adjusted 
them the evening before. My brother left two of his 
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men, with one of Lieutenant Charlesson's, to preserve 
the rope and property during the night. 

"To return to the subject of my communication, I 
should state that, on ascending the cliff, I met Lady 
Roberts and Captain KnoUes. I told them of the loss of 
one man, not knowing at the time that a second had 
also suffered ; this information, indeed, I afterwards 
received from yourself. I, notwithstanding this sad 
disaster, felt persuaded that if I had a suflScient 
quantity of rope all would be saved. I mentioned 
this to Lady Roberts, upon which her ladyship assured 
me that I should be plentifully supplied with this 
article. 

" Though painful to our feelings to be obliged to leave 
you to spend another night of gloom and horror, we 
were under the necessity of doing so for want of a 
suflBcient quantity of rope. On the following morning 
(Monday) I arrived at the cliff, accompanied by my 
brother and his men, an hour before daylight. The 
weather was dreadful beyond conception — rain and 
snow falling incessantly. We immediately proceeded 
to bring into operation the plan of the former day. 
We were at this time much better enabled to do so, 
having obtained a suflSciency of rope by the directions 
of Lady Roberts, who, to the honour of her sex, was 
present at that early hour, exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather! Lieutenant Irwin, inspector of the 
coastguard at Kinsale, arrived about this time with 
Captain Manby's apparatus. This gentleman having, 
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I presume, had some previous experience of the capa- 
bility of similar machines, commenced discharging 
balls from it. This suspended the operation of my 
plan for some time, but it was found altogether in- 
effective; but I consider it right to state that no 
man could have manifested a greater anxiety than 
Mr. Irwin to do good. The lines and ropes which 
he brought us were essentially necessary in putting 
the successful plan into execution; he also brought 
the cot 

" In about two hours I had the satisfaction of seeing 
fourteen persons safely landed from the rock ; but one 
of them, I regret to say, died of exhaustion a short 
time after having been brought on shore. 

"The hawser, as you perceived, had to be taken 
down a precipice of nearly three hundred feet. To the 
end of it was joined the line which you had primarily 
received upon the rock; also the basket of refreshments. 
I myself took it all down to the lower cliff, where I 
received each person on being drawn from the rock. 
The dangers to which myself and three of the coast- 
guard were exposed on that occasion were not, I assure 
you, trifling." 

Rarely, we imagine, have sufferings so terrible been 
endured, even by those whose trade is on the seas. 
Although neither lifeboat nor rocket apparatus was 
instrumental in saving the lives of the survivors, the 
writer (whose residence is situated at not a great dis- 
tance from the scene of the occurrence) thinks the 
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narrative so interesting as to induce him to present it 
to his readers. It only remains to add that the rock 
which proved so fatal to the Killarney, and on which 
the remnant of her crew and passengers found refuge, 
was in great part carried away in a terrible storm 
about a fortnight afterwards. 



CHAPTER XI. 

INCREASE OF SHIPWRECKS ON THE BRITISH COASTS— WRECK OF THE " PROVI- 
DENTIA" ON THE GOODWIN SANDS— TERRIBLE SCENES. 

There is not a section of coast, however short, round 
England which has not at one time or another been the 
scene of a disaster in which human beings have perished, 
or in which, at least, a goodly ship has not terminated 
her career. In some places, as for instance the Good- 
win Sands, these casualties have been frequent and heart- 
rending in their results; in others, wrecks, although 
less numerous, have nevertheless often given scope to 
those splendid qualities which have distinguished the 
lifeboat crews of such places as Ramsgate or Margate. 
One can hardly glance at a chart of the British coasts 
without being reminded of some place the name of 
which has acquired a tragic significance from the 
occurrence of one of those calamities which too fre- 
quently are attended with deplorable loss of life. Not- 
withstanding the great number of lifeboats in use 
round the coasts (about 290), the casualties to vessels 
involving the loss of life, or otherwise, appear alarm- 
ingly on the increase. During the year 1881-82 the 
wrecks arising from causes other than collisions are 
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thus given in the Lifeboat Journal: "East coasts of 
England and Scotland, 1,088 ; south coast, 503 ; west 
coasts of England and Scotland and coast of Ireland, 
987 ; north coast of Scotland, 82 ; other parts, 202 : 
total, 2,862. The loss of life, collision cases now being 
included, was as follows : — East coast, 585 ; south 
coast, 94 ; west coast, 162 ; north coast, 89 : total, 984. 
It will thus be seen that the greatest loss of life hap- 
pened, as usual, on the east coast of England." 

From a consideration of these figures it is evident 
that while the "lifeboat and rocket apparatus save e very- 
life that it is at all practicable to save, the number 
of shipwrecks on our coasts is every year overwhelm- 
ing, and baffles not only all means for their prevention, 
but even all the efforts which are yearly made for their 

diminution In the midst of records of scenes of such 

desolation, it is satisfactory to contemplate the great 
and noble work of the National Lifeboat Institution, 
which knows of no abatement, and is as thriving and 
active to-day as at any former period in its history. 
Thus, after nearly sixty years, the Lifeboat Institution 
toils on with an increasing sense of its great respon- 
sibility, and appeals with renewed assurance for a con- 
tinuance of that liberal support which the public has 
hitherto so generously extended to it." 

This confidence in the generosity of the public has 
not been misplaced, as is evident from the list of dona- 
tions and annual subscriptions published from time to 
time in the Lifeboat Journal. Still, in view of the vastly 

(19) U 
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increasing traffic on the coasts of the United Kingdom 
and the ci>nsei|uent increase of shipping disasters, it is 
to l^ hopeil that a corresponding advance will be made 
in the contributions of the public, to enable the National 
Institution to meet the continually increasing demands 
upon its resources. We may state that a well-ap- 
pointctl IifelK)at costs about £800, and its annual main- 
tenance about £70. It will therefore be seen what 
urgent necessity there is for a constant support of the 
institution, which has to meet the expense of main- 
taining about two hundred and ninety lifeboats sta- 
tioned round the British and Irish coasts. 

There are, we believe, several sections of coast which 
are much in need of lifeboats, and surely it only re- 
quires the attention of the public to be drawn to this 
fact for the necessary funds to be provided. Millions 
are ruthlessly spent each decade in the destruction of 
human life ; and we hope it is not too much to expect 
that some few thousands will be contributed for its 
preservation. Will it be credited, that while the vastly 
greater proportion of the British National Debt was 
incurred for wars more or less defensible on moral 
grounds, an institution having for its raison dUtre the 
saving of life, the noblest aim to which any existing 
public institution has devoted itself, is entirely left to 
the eleemosynary bounty of charitably disposed persons 
for its support ? Yet so it is. It has been calculated 
that about sixteen shillings in the pound of the National 
Debt has been incurred directly or indirectly for the 
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destruction of human life. But let us return to our 
more immediate subject. 

It is the dreary month of December ; the night is 
"black as a wolf's throat;" the blustering winds are 
abroad, and are bent on mischief. Over the Goodwin 
Sands rush the blasts, piling sea on sea, and blowing 
off a wrack which is dashed with biting virulence 
in the faces of the brave crews of the Aid steam-tug, 
and of the Ramsgate lifeboat which she has in tow. 
The report had spread that a large ship had gone ashore 
on the fatal Goodwins, and although no corroboration 
of the rumour has been seen from the light- vessels, the 
harbour-master has despatched his willing hands to the 
rescue. As we have before stated, lifeboat crews do 
not wait to be '* certain " in these cases. On rushes the 
stout little steamer with the lifeboat towing astern. 
Over the seas they plunge and toss, and now and then 
an overwhelming wave meets them and bursts against 
the bows of the Aid, surging on board and flinging a 
dense sheet of blinding spray as high as the top of the 
funnel. Down dip the bows into a yawning chasm of 
seething water and up tilts the stern on the yeasty 
ridge of the billow, which passes onward to wreak its 
baflSed fury on the good boat with its gallant crew. 
But a strong hawser connects the lifeboat with the tug, 
and after vainly venting its rage in a deluge of icy- 
cold ponderous spray which almost washes the men 
from their places, the wave passes astern, appearing to 
rage in impotent fury as it joins its wild companions in 
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till- 'Inrknos. AfUT a !»hort and terrible struggle with 
till' tr«Mii<>ii<l<iUs seas, the two crews can dimly diaoexn 
t)ii'>iiL()i t)i«f storm-mi>t the outlines of a wreck, iis 
Im»\v^ Iiartiii^r th<* breakers in sheets of foam, its mizzen- 
itia^t tr<iiif hy tile deck; and rushing rampantly and 
tiiiiiii|ih.i!itly over all arc the giant waves worked up 
liy the liiin-ieane. In such rigging as remains no sailor 
i l:i^li«>i|. (Vin it l»e tliat the wild waves have done 
tlii-ir worst, and that all is over? 

rilN"! witli sad fore) codings, the lifeboat crew cast 
liHi.i> rrniii the Nteainer, and proceed upon the perilous 
t;i K i.r apjiroaeliing the vessel; in doing which they 
n.'nriiwly avoid Iteconiing entangled among pieces of 
till' wnek. \vlii(*li are dashed alx>ut in the seaway with 
It 1 1 ilic viulriiro. The vessel seems to have been a large 
• •IH-. lit. Ir/i-it. sixtiM'ii hands must have formed her crew; 
I. III. wlnTf nn- they? Crouching under the deck-house, 
I'll" iic'li -ilK-ltrr as it can afford, are three men and a 
\tny. Oil I, (»r /ill the crew of that fine ship, these alone 
n|.|M'iir t.«» Im' spared. During all the long hours of 
wiiiliii;^ Tor rcpri^'ve or death, they had felt confident 
n lifMMial. woiiltj put out to their assistance; and they 
li.'i'l (jri'iipii'd Mn^ir tiino in preparing a life-buoy with 
il i ioii;^ liin* iittnelicd, rea(ly to throw overboard. It is 
:o p;isy t,o \vril.<* of "waiting for the lifeboat;" but 
wIi.'lI, is the reality? On every hand a black wilder- 
iM'iM of wat<*rs raging for their destruction; hungry 
wav<*M, eaeli seeming imbued with demon life, coming 
roririiig np out of the darkness and flashing themselves 
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against the shattered hull, which groans and writhes as 
if in torture ; the howling of the hurricane through 
the sky, its never-ceasing thunder contending with the 
raving of the seas and the mighty shocks of the billows 
as they encounter the hull in their fierce career ; the 
loud creaking of the masts as they sway in their sockets 
or fall crashing upon the bulwarks, carrying with them 
or crushing to death those who have lashed themselves 
to them for security; the gradual demolition of the 
hull, which seems each moment as if about to fall in 
pieces ; and the straining of anxious eyes through the 
spray and darkness to descry the lifeboat's approach — 
for this is the only hope. Ah, that "waiting" for 
rescue is like a death long drawn out ! The alternating 
hope which conjures up the outline of a lifeboat amid 
the wild commotion of the sea, and the dark despair 
which settles down w^hen the vision vanishes with the 
ever-changing shape of wave — this cannot be described. 
We have said that the lifeboat gained the wreck; 
her crew with steady stroke, watching their oppor- 
tunities, have shot under the vessel's stern. The 
figures who crouch beneath the deck-house spring to 
their feet at the welcome sight, and with loud shouts 
attract the attention of the lifeboat crew. The life- 
buoy, long since in readiness, is thrown towards the 
boat, and after a sharp struggle with the wildly rushing 
sea, it is secured and brought on board. All hands 
man the rope anji bear upon it with their utmast 
strength, endeavouring to force the boat nearer to the 
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wreck. But the fury of the gale is at its height ; im- 
mense billows, heaving mountains of solid water, driven 
forward by the full pressure of the hurricane, rush 
against them. Over the wreck come cataracts which 
fall upon the boat; in an instant she is filled to the 
gunwales, and rising at the same moment to meet a 
wave, her crew are dashed from their places. Some 
are severely hurt; others have escaped with little or 
no injuries; fortunately, not one has been washed over- 
board. The first thought of all is, What has become of 
the crew? Eagerly looking towards the hull, to their 
great surprise they see the captain leap from under 
the lee of the deck-house, and, divesting himself of his 
coat, mount the bulwarks, and grasping the hawser 
connecting with the lifeboat, spring into the sea ! He 
tries to work himself along the rope ; but the terrific 
waves toss him from side to side like a feather before 
the wind. Sometimes they break in clouds of spray 
right over him, and conceal him from the eyes that are 
fastened on him as if in fascination ; then surging 
high on the crest of a billow, the hawser stretching 
taut from its ridge across a watery chasm on either 
side, he comes plainly into view for an instant, only to 
be again engulfed in the trough of the seas, which 
whirl about him in wild contortion. Will he reach the 
boat? is the thought in every mind. Bravely he 
struggles against the tremendous odds; but suddenly 
he is enveloped in a whirl of waters, and when he 
again appears he is at some distance from the rope! 
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It has been torn from his grasp, and he now is at the 
mercy of the waves. The coxswain of the boat flings 
with all his force a life-buoy towards him: the captain, 
still keeping his eyes turned in the direction of his 
friends, fortunately sees it. A violent gust seizes the 
life-buoy and carries it within his reach, and with a 
great gasp of relief the crew see him place it over his 
shoulders, and with its aid rise higher on the waves. 
" All right ! " he shouts, and waves his hand beckoning 
them to follow him, as rising and falling with the seas he 
is borne rapidly off into the darkness by the tide. The 
lifeboat crew gaze after him till he vanishes; but follow 
him they cannot with the tide to beat back against, 
while two men and a boy to rescue are still on board 
the wreck. While still straining their eyes after the 
captain, a tremendous crash strikes their ears, sounding 
high even above the roar of the wind. The main- 
mast of the vessel has yielded to the terrific strain, and 
has fallen across the port bulwarks. The shock and 
the suddenness of the crash impress the men on board 
with an idea that all is lost. With a loud cry they 
start up. The chief mate rushes towards the starboard- 
quarter, and making fast round his waist the end of 
the main-brace hanging there, throws himself over the 
side ! He is a powerful man, and makes brave efforts 
to swim towards the lifeboat ; but in a sea so tremen- 
dous he is dashed about like a chip, utterly powerless 
to gain a yard, though but few separate him from 
hands ready to aid him. The most frantic efforts of 
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the lifebcMitr>inen, as they haul upon the rope connected 
with the vessel, are fruitless to pull the boat against 
the seas which dash them backwards till the hawser is 
stretched taut as an iron bar. And while they strain 
and tug until the veins start out like whip-cord on their 
brows, the terrible tragedy is acted and concluded. 
Flung high, as if in sport, by the boisterous billows, 
the ill-fated man seems to implore the aid which cannot 
be given him. Now he disappears, devoured by a 
seething gulf which opens beneath him; and again 
tossed into view, he is whirled about, now this way 
now that, each moment growing fainter; but never 
gaining an inch towards the lifeboat. His cries pierce 
the thunder of the surge, and send a chill of horror to 
hearts little acquainted with fear. 

Again and again the lead-line is thrown to him ; but 
in the tossing, tumbling boat it is impossible to be ac- 
curate in aim, and each time the lead falls short. Well 
the men know that every fraction of time Ls precious. 
The terrible strain on the drowning man's muscles is 
fast exhausting his strength, and unless he get im- 
mediate aid his fate is sealed. As each successive 
effort fails to throw the lead-line within his reach, all 
feel that rescue is hopeless. Soon the lifeboat-men can 
see that his exertions are becoming more and more 
feeble. His cries for help have ceased. He now at- 
tempts to regain the wreck by means of the main-brace ; 
but his strength is gone. Another desperate struggle 
is made by the lifeboat crew to give aid before it is too 
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late; but apparently fate has decreed the man*s de- 
struction. The tempest's force is too overwhelming; 
not a yard can they gain despite their utmost struggles 
against the rushing tide, which surges against them in 
enormous billows. The mate ceases his struggles; he 
seems to hang nerveless and limp from the rope over 
the ships side. A huge wave washes him from his 
failing hold, and with a last despairing cry he dis- 
appears for ever. The two survivors on the wreck 
behold with horror the fate of their comrade; they 
could not render him any assistance, and full in their 
view he is engulfed by the relentless seas. 

By this time the breakers, which had all along been 
washing over the vessel, are beginning to demolish the 
deck-house. As each billow thunders on board, portigns 
of this last place of refuge are wrenched off and dashed 
to leeward. Seeing that unless he makes immediate 
efforts for escape, destruction will be sure and speedy, 
the last remaining man of the crew throws himself on 
the rope connecting the lifeboat with the ship and 
attempts to reach the boat. 

Often submerged beneath the waves, often thrown 
high on the top of the breakers, and jerked about with 
great violence by the seas which seem to rollick round 
him as if playing with their victim, he does not lose 
his hold of the rope for an instant, and at last gains 
the bow of the madly plunging boat. Nature can do 
no more : at the threshold of safety his strength col- 
lapses : his jaw drops, his hold relaxes : in an instant 
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he will be torn from the convulsive grip which he 
fastens on the rope, and all his brave struggle will but 
have protracted his fate. But in the bow of the life- 
boat stands a friend who will wrestle with fate for his 
rescue : his anxious eye is fixed on the drowning man : 
a wave pours its countless tons of water over the poor 
struggler and completely submerges him. Is he gone ? 
is the all-absorbing thought of each lifeboat -man as 
the greedy green waters rush exulting over the spot 
where he had disappeared. Thank God, no! There 
he is, just rising beneath the lifeboat's bow, his hands 
still instinctively clutching the rope ! 

"Hold me! hold me!" shouts the lifeboat-man to 
his mates, as he throws himself upon the sloping fore- 
deck of the boat, and with his body half stretched 
overboard he grasps the coat collar of the drowning 
man. The posture of the lifeboat-man prevents him 
from exerting his strength to regain the boat. Holding 
fast his precious prize, his head pulled down almost to 
the level of the sea, he bravely submits to the heavy 
deluges which descend upon him from the tumbling 
breakers. Wildly the boat plunges and tosses, but 
despite the strain on his muscles and the sense of suf- 
focation from constant immersion in the water, the 
gallant lifeboat-man retains his grasp. Several of the 
crew seize hold of his legs and try to drag him back 
into the boat ; but the task is beyond their strength. 
And as if no possible circumstance of horror was to be 
absent from the scene, right down towards the strug- 
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gling pair drifts the wreck of one of the vessel's boats ! 
One touch from this, propelled as it is by storm and 
tide, and both rescuer and rescued would be crushed 
against the lifeboat's side. Fortunately, almost at the 
last moment it veers to one side and passes by. 

Finding that the high-peaked bow of the lifeboat 
presents an obstacle to their attempts to haul the fast- 
drowning men on board, the crew drag them along the 
side to the waist, where the gunwale is low. Here, 
with a strong pull and all together, both their mate and 
the rescued sailor are hauled on board and saved. 

And now all thoughts are fixed on the poor boy, who 
still clings to the vessel. How he retains his hold is a 
matter of surprise, as each minute a huge wave breaks 
over the wreck and hides him in clouds of spray. His 
cries for help are heard plainly whenever there is a 
momentary lull in the storm. Nothing can be done to 
help him ; the boat cannot be got near the ship, and 
no one can venture to work along the hawser towards 
the lad without incurring the certainty of destruction. 
But it is decreed none the less that the poor boy shall 
be saved. 

One of those huge waves which recur at short in- 
tervals thunders over the vessel ; when the spray has 
disappeared, the boy is no longer visible! He has been 
washed away by the waves ; but on anxiously scrutiniz- 
ing the sea, a lifeboat-man exclaims, "There he is! 
there he is ! " And sure enough there he is — a black 
speck appearing and disappearing among the billows. 
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He slowly drifts towards the boat; now he seems to 
struggle, again he floats head downwards; the treacher- 
ous waves which lift him into sight do not bring him 
forward — they pass from beneath him and leave him 
behind in the hollow of the sea. " See there !" shouts a 
man ; " there he Ls ! — he's coming. No, he'll never do 
it. Hurrah ! that wave gave him a lift. Catch him ! 
catch him ! " Shouting with excitement the crew see 
the boy drift close up. A boat-hook is fastened in his 
jacket, and tenderly but sadly the poor little waif is 
lifted on board, for all believe that life has fled. His 
limbs are chafed ; some rum is poured into his mouth ; 
the men wrap him up as warmly as circumstances will 
permit, and after about half an hour's unremitting care 
they are rejoiced to see symptoms of returning con- 
sciousness. These increase, and to the great joy of all, 
the little fellow comes round again. 

All sail is made, and the gallant boat scuds rapidly 
homeward. On the way, a strange object is descried 
bobbing up and down among the waves. A nearer 
approach shows it to be a man ; and when the boat has 
overhauled him, to the amazement of the crew, it turns 
out to be the captain of the vessel, who had drifted 
off", as all had thought, to certain death ! To meet him 
again was like seeing one raised from the dead. He 
was taken on board in a very exhausted condition, and 
after some time he recovered sufficiently to tell the 
name of his vessel, which was the Providentia from 
Finland, and that he himself was a Russian Finn. It 
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was afterwards ascertained that eleven of his men had 
left the wreck in a boat, and were blown over to Bou- 
logne, where they landed. The disaster, therefore, was 
not so fatal to life as had at first been feared ; but the 
lifeboat crew had nevertheless shown their accustomed 
intrepidity and self-abnegation, and received the re- 
ward they had worked for — the rescue of several of 
their fellow-beings. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

DEAL BKACe— THK OOODVTIN 8AKDS— WRECK OF THE " LINDA**— A NIGHT 0» 
HORRORS — THE LIFEBOATS UNSUCCESSFUL — AWFUL SUFFERINGS OF THE 
SURVIVORS— LIFEBOAT CAPSIZED— SAVED AT LAST. 

All round the British coasts there are gallant lifeboat 
crews, who have again and again ventured all that man 
can venture to rescue fellow-creatures from suffering and 
death. There are some stations, however, which, owing 
to their position in the gangway of trade, have become 
more famous than others for the bravery of their life- 
boat-men, and among these Deal occupies a foremost 
position. There are, too, few places where these ser- 
vices are attended with more danger, as through the 
channels of Deal beach rapid tides surge impetuously 
along and break in vast volumes of rolling surf upon 
the world-famous Goodwin Sands and upon the shingle 
beach. From father to son through many generations 
has this reputation for hardihood been handed down ; 
and we think we may safely assert that the race of 
boatmen now existing at Deal has never been sur- 
passed for those generous qualities which have rendered 
their forefathers famous. 

In the olden days, when the fierce Vikings scoured 
the seas in their black galleys and spread desolation 
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in their track, the Kentish coast was especially ex- 
posed to their visitation. Like eagles they swooped on 
their prey, and left nothing behind them unless it was 
too heavy or of too little value to carry. Smoking 
villages, ruined homes, demolished crops; orphans, 
widows, and heaps of slain, testified to their barbarity. 
Many of those savage raids were made in the vicinity 
of Deal ; and perhaps the foundation of that dauntless 
pluck which to-day marks the humble boatmen of that 
place was laid in those far-off times, when every male 
was called out to repel the frequent forays of the fierce 
marauders. There is much to interest the historian or 
antiquarian in the annals of Deal. The consideration 
of them, however, interesting as they are, is foreign to 
this work, which has to be confined to the present day. 
Apart from the archaeological associations of the 
place, there is another aspect in which to regard it, and 
which is, to our way of thinking, just as interesting; 
and that is, as the scene of heroic efforts at rescue on 
the Goodwin Sands. As we have intimated above, the 
channel which intervenes between the shore and these 
sands is narrow, and into ihis limited area are often 
crowded scores of vessels, which are constantly passing 
backwards and forwards ; or, if the wind is unfavour- 
able, are for days together lying at anchor. There is 
thus great variety and life given to the scene, and in a 
much greater degree than at other places on the same 
coast, as at Deal the ships very often run quite in-shore, 
and do not stand so far out as to dim the interest of 
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spectators as to their namesand destinations. Besidesthe 
vessels, there are other objects of interest and curiosity 
to the holiday sojourner, in the loungers on the beach, 
some of whom are the hardy " hovellers " of East Kent, 
whose exploits have formed the theme of many a stir- 
ring chapter. This name, which sounds so strangely in 
the ears of the uninitiated, appears to be a corruption 
or modernization of "hobilier," the designation by 
which the ancient coastguard was known. The title 
was derived either from the stout quilted surcoat or 
hobil worn by those men, or from the hobbier, a strong 
and somewhat small-sized horse, ridden by the mounted 
portion of their body, whose duty it was to carry the 
news of approaching danger with the utmost expedition 
from beacon to beacon. 

The descendants of those ancient worthies will at 
first sight be set down as sadly degenerate. They 
seem to lounge away their day, casting frequent looks 
seawards, however, as they smoke or chew the " cheer- 
ful weed ; " and if the weather permits, they lie lazily 
on the beach. Veritable loafers do they appear: but 
this is far from being their true character. This is the 
fair-weather side, which is only turned out to obser- 
vation when " work " is slack. The bright, sunny day, 
with its balmy breezes, a day on which the pleasure- 
seeker finds health and enjoyment in lounging by the 
shore, is to the hoveller just so much time thrown 
away. Let but the bright skies give place to " dirty 
weather," and as the holiday -seeker retreats to the 
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friendly shelter of his hotel, these hardy sons of Nep- 
tune begin to wake up from their apathy, and keep a 
keen eye seaward for the first symptoms of a vessel in 
distress on the Sands. " A job on the Sands " is bread 
and butter to the hoveller; and his prayer would 
most likely echo that of the old clergyman of the 
Isles, who begged that if wrecks there Tnust be, the 
Lord would not forget Sanday. We will not go so far 
as to say that they would sympathize with that other 
worthy whose short terse prayer ran, " O Lord, tak' a' 
thing frae ilka body else, an' gie it a' to me;" but 
seeing that the disasters of others form in great measure 
the source of their livelihood, it would be rating their 
philanthropy too highly to suppose them very much 
grieved when through the spray and vapour they 
discern a brave vessel in distress. 

The wilder the sea and the more furious the gale, the 
better are the hoveller*s chances of a good job ; and con- 
sequently it is on these occasions he is seen to most 
advantage. When black clouds begin to pile their 
gloomy ramparts on the horizon, and the wind freshens 
to a degree that sends the heavy surf thundering in 
miles of tumultuous foam over the Goodwins, the hov- 
eller begins to get excited. His eager looks are 
fastened on the distant vessels that stagger before the 
storm; and we fear exultation is his predominant feeling 
when each moment drags them nearer and nearer to 
destruction. 

It must not be supposed that these brave fellows 
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take a pleasure in the loss of vessels or of life. Far 
from it; they are ready at any moment to imperil their 
lives to save those of others, or to save the vessels if 
that be possible. But saving life and property is their 
profession, and it is, of course, by the salvage of these 
ships they live. 

A series of "close shaves," of which the danger is 
obviated by their skilful intervention (well paid for), 
forms a hoveller*s idea of a good harvest. These men 
render incalculable services in rescuing shipwrecked 
persons, either in their own splendidly built stanch 
Deal boats or in the lifeboats of which they often form 
the crews. There is no danger to themselves which 
they do not habitually incur in their endeavours to 
save life or property. They are indeed a race of heroes 
who go forth on their mission of mercy with their lives 
in their hands ; and no one will dispute their title to 
the tribute of praise accorded them by Mr. Gillmore, 
who says of them: "I claim a place for these men 
amid the records of the bravest, grandest deeds of the 
heroism of the age." 

We have several times mentioned the Goodwin Sands 
in the foregoing pages. At Deal the visitor will have 
plenty of opportunities of satisfying any curiosity 
he may have regarding them. These famous Sands 
extend north and south for a distance of about ten 
miles, and Deal is situated almost opposite their centre. 

When summer suns sparkle cheerfully over the 
gently heaving sea, when pleasant breezes fan the 
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cheek and temper the warmth of the air, the visitor 
can hardly figure to himself the startling change that 
takes place when the " dirty weather," beloved by hov- 
ellers, sets in. The smiling face of Ocean is overcast by 
an ominous frown, and over the level Sands roar and 
whirl and rave a pandemonium of waters which seethe 
and boil and commingle in wild confusion. 

Well might the Goodwins be supposed to address 
other and lesser scenes of death in the words which 
superstitious Eld attributed to the rivers Tweed and 
Till :— 

" Says Tweed to TiU, 

* What gars ye rin sae still?' 
Says Till to Tweed, 

* Though ye rin wi' speed 

An' I rin slaw, 
For ae man that ye droon 
I droon twa.* " 

The seas on the- Goodwins certainly " rin wi' speed," 
and the Sands are little else than one vast Golgotha, 
where lie buried many a brave? and hardy seaman, 
perchance returning home from far-off lands and 
counting the hours that separate him from those he 
loves. Alas for his hopes! The sea loses its placid 
mood, "hollow winds begin to wake," and soon his 
barque is driven groaning over the Sands to leeward, 
where both crew and vessel are engulfed. 

" These dreaded Sands have had an evil reputation, 
as being the scene of constant wrecks, for nearly eight 
hundred years ; that is, from the period when, accord- 
ing to the ancient chroniclers, the fertile island called 
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* Lomea * (the Insula Inf era of the Romans) was over- 
whelmed by an inundation or sudden convulsion of 
nature, in the year 1099, and thus became the Goodwin 
Sands." * 

It was in this island that the famous Earl Godwin 
resided, the "Kentish Firebrand" as he was called, 
whose prowess by land and sea acquired for him that 
unenviable designation. 

Another legend attributes their origin to a different 
cause. It is stated that these lands were given to the 
see of Canterbury by William I., and that the funds 
and materials which ought to have been devoted to the 
maintenance of the sea-wall having been misappropri- 
ated to the erection of Tenterden Church steeple, the 
sea broke in through the neglected walls and converted 
the fertile plain into the Sands as they now appear. 

It is not with the history of the Goodwins, however, 
that we have now to concern ourselves. We will ask 
the reader to view with us the destruction of the good 
ship Linda, which was lost on them a few years since. 

A day of storm has succeeded to another day of 
storm. Wild winds have wrought wild work with the 
fair prospect of level ocean which a short time pre- 
viously had extended on all sides of Deal harbour, and 
even over the Goodwin Sands. Now what a scene! 
Where the glinting glimmer of a bright sun had danced 
upon harmless rollers, the dark scowling sky, black 
with passion and malice, extends above a frightful 

* Cassell's Family Magazine, 
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caldron, which for ten miles seethes, and writhes, and 
spouts columns of surf, as if worked up to a pitch of 
fury which nought but human sacrifice could appease. 
Through the swiftly-driving masses of vapour ragged 
holes are rent by the tempest ; and through them shoots 
a pale and baleful-looking light, which renders more 
distinct the chaotic strife of waters, but does not lessen 
its horrors. 

Dimly visible through the murky air, many ships are 
scudding northwards ; and after them, like wolves on 
the track of prey, rush the billows crested with foam, 
which gleams in ghastly contrast with the dreary dark- 
ness of the sea. Past the South Sands Head light, they 
shape their course for the narrow Gull channel, which 
divides the Brake from the Goodwin Sands. Some 
three miles from the South Foreland light, and at the 
extreme south point of the Goodwins, is moored the 
South Sands Head lightship. On occasions such as 
the present, when mist and vapour thicken the air, it 
is hard for vessels to see either of these lights ; and if 
they are passed unperceived, woe betide the ship which 
has lost her reckoning ! 

Night has drawn a veil over the strife of waters; 
the watch aboard the lightship have an instinctive 
apprehension of approaching disaster, but not to them- 
selves. Those scudding, reeling vessels, which the dying 
twilight had just obscured, could hardly all escape a 
fate which long experience told had usually resulted 
from a night of storm such as this. A keen look-out 
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is therefore kept for signals of distress, which almost 
each instant are expected to gleam amid the darkness. 

The men on deck, well protected by oilskins and 
wraps, keep watch and ward amid flying spray and 
storm, almost surprised that the long hours slowly 
passing have not brought disaster. Midnight has come. 
Against the dim field of the sea a large object suddenly 
looms black and weird. The look-out has hardly seen 
it ere it drives past ; and as it rolls by, shouldering its 
way through the heavy seas, it is seen to be a fine brig 
driving before the gale right on to the Goodwin Sands. 
The alarm is at once given, and the sullen boom of the 
lightship's gun warns the stranger of her peril But it 
is too late. Her crew seem to be making an efibrt to 
change their course and to leave the Sands abeam; alas! 
they are close upon them, and nothing now can avert 
the catastrophe. 

The lightship's men continue to strain their gaze 
after her as she vanishes in the surrounding gloom. 
They know as well as if they saw it that in a few 
moments she will be on the Sands ; but they wait in 
expectation of seeing her signals of distress. And 
accordingly in a very few minutes a broad glare 
gleams luridly upon the tossing waves: she is fast 
upon the Sands ! Another gun is fired from the light- 
ship, and like meteors rockets shoot up through the 
black night as signals to the Walmer lifeboat station. 
The crew of the brig hear the loud boom of the gun 
and see the rockets, and cheer themselves as best they 
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can with the hope of rescue. The signals have been 
seen at Kingsdown as well as at Walmer ; and as fast 
as mortal hands can do it the lifeboats of both places 
are launched and speed over the waves. Their sails 
are set, and, reeling before the hurricane, they plunge 
bravely through the wild expanse of sea which surges 
around them and often over them. The lightship is 
shortly reached ; and learning here the whereabouts of 
the wreck, they proceed upon their search, now exposed 
to the terrible seas which rage with such peculiar fury 
on the Goodwins. Darkness almost opaque envelops 
these hardy men. In all directions they strain their 
eyes in search of a signal flare; but no light can be 
seen, nor can any sound be heard to guide them in their 
search. But lifeboat-men are not easily discouraged. 
They determine to continue their wild cruise, hoping 
that some time before day, or at daybreak itself, the 
wreck may be discovered. 

What a terrible night's work these truly heroic men 
are engaged in ! The lifeboat plunges like an unruly 
horse, now up and down with fearful rapidity; now 
she rolls sideways, borne over by some monstrous 
billow almost to the last inch she could careen with- 
out going over altogether ; now she dips bows down- 
wards until she "stands upon her head," and with a 
startling quickness reverses her position until her bows 
point skywards. And during this wild dance her crew 
are deluged with spray, which almost washes them 
overboard; and now and then a huge green sea is 
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with murderous violence into the trough of the seas, 
and again they are submerged beneath the deluges of 
foam which break over and chum right above them. 
Some of the men are fast losing their strength; but 
at this juncture, most providentially, a Deal lugger 
comes to the rescue, and one by one the crew are 
picked up and restored to their boat, which floats hard 
by ready to receive them. She is then again headed 
for the shore, which she reaches without further 
mishap. 

And all this time, from the preceding midnight, amid 
spray and storm and darkness, what of the crew of the 
brig, in search of which the two lifeboats have been 
fruitlessly cruising ? 

After passing the lightship in the way we have seen, 
the captain, in ignorance of the proximity of danger, 
set the vessel's head straight for *'the hell of waters" 
which break above the Sands. The storm-mist veiled 
land and sea, as well as all the lights that mark the 
coast. The lead, however, was kept going; and impelled 
by the furious gale, the brig forged ahead with speed. 
Quite unaware of their exact position, and full of 
anxiety and of indefinite apprehension, the crew are 
suddenly startled by the bright flash and loud report 
of a gun close to ; and quickly following they see the 
brilliant curve of the rocket as it cleaves the dark- 
ness. 

A thrill of horror shoots through each heart on board 
the brig, for well they know that these are the signals 
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from the lightship off' the Goodwin Sands, and if they 
cannot wear ship their destruction is certain. Vain 
are their efforts at escape : the gale is too severe and 
the sea-room too limited to allow of getting the vessel 
round ; and almost as soon as the full danger of their 
position bursts upon them, the brig strikes with a dull 
heavy crash upon the Sands. As soon as her way is 
stopped, the huge following seas burst in thunder over 
her stem, and turn the decks into a foaming torrent. 
Again and again the ship is lifted and let fall with 
destructive force by the breakers: at each shock the 
hull groans, the masts quake and sway, and it becomes 
evident to all hands that she cannot stand that treat- 
ment long without going to pieces. A signal for help 
is their first thought; and a tar-barrel, filled with canvas, 
grease, and rags, speedily throws its broad glare upon 
the wild prospect of furious seas surging up from the 
wilderness of waters, and falling on board in deluges 
at each instant. 

As soon as their flare is well alight, the deep boom 
of a gun is heard, and brings relief to all. The rockets 
shoot far aloft amid the darkness, and these are signals 
for the lifeboats to put out to their assistance. But it 
will take much time, which is now become so precious, 
ere the boats can reach them. Will the waves have 
done their work by then on crew and ship, and help 
arrive too late ? This is the anxious reflection of all 
on board. Suddenly they are in darkness: a huge 

roller has turned the decks into a miniature sea and 
09) 15 
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extingoisbed the tar-barreL The hetLTj bmnpmg of 
the vessel on the Sands b gradually stndniiig her 
asunder. At every lift and fresh fall she seems to 
groan like a living creatare. The hall apeaas and admits 
the water, which also falls below through gaping seams 
in the deck. The bulwarks are dashed in, and with 
loud reports beams and planks are wrenched from their 
fastenings or snapped across and hurled about by the 
tides which pour along the decks. The crew spring 
for refuge to the shrouds and to the cross-trees, ^wheie 
they lash themselves with ropes cut from the rigging. 
The bumping of the vessel on the Sands, the sharp 
sudden jerks she makes as she lifts and heels over 
before the blows of the seas, almost tear the men from 
their hold ; but all cling on with the tenacity of despair. 
Below in the gloom, the pallid gleam of churning spray 
and foam reveals a hideous scene of wreck and ruin, 
Tom, dismantled, without bulwarks, with deck-house 
gone, the decks themselves rent asunder, and through 
the yawning gaps surging masses of water dashing 
upwards to meet the down-pour from above, the shat- 
tered hull is dimly outlined by the stanchions, or by 
sucli small portions of the bulwarks as remain at in- 
tervals, and shows black amid the yeasty turmoil of 
waters. The breakers are holding high carnival, and 
as they roar and rave and thunder over the wreck, 
the poor bestead brig is torn to shreds, and the waves 
on every side are covered with planks, beams, fragments 
of boats, doors, and smaller debris, which are hurled 
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back like battering-rams and aid the progress of de- 
struction. And above this riot, and through it, and all 
around, as if exultant, shrieks the gale, dashing fierce 
spray a hundred feet in air, and piling up the wave- 
crests, which seem to leap towards the men in the 
rigging, as if to drag them from their refuge. 

All at once there is a tremendous crash ; the vessel 
jumps with the shock, and louder than the storm are 
heard shrieks of agony. The fore-mast has parted by 
the deck, and the seven poor creatures secured to it 
are hurled with it to destruction. Up leap the waves 
triumphantly above their victims ; the cries cease, and 
amid the howl of the tempest these unfortunates are 
launched upon the shoreless sea of Eternity. Five men 
remain clinging to the main-mast with all their strength ; 
but each moment it seems to loosen more and more, and 
may at any time be wrenched from its hold. 

Terror chills the blood, already cold enough, of these 
poor fellows. They heard the crash and saw the fore- 
mast fall, and beheld their comrades drowning in the 
sea, but felt there was no possibility of helping them. 
They could only gaze in speechless horror while the 
cruel work was being done. 

The constant swaying of the main-mast and heeling 
of the vessel before the billows have so loosened every 
joint and fastening, that at the next heavy sea following 
the fall of the fore-mast, the main-mast in a sudden lurch 
of the wreck snaps short off, and its five occupants are 
hurled amid the waves. One of these is the captain 
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of the brig. In falling he was thrown against a large 
portion of the wreck with such violence that both his 
legs were broken : still, clinging to dear life while he 
can, he grasps the piece of wreckage and supports him- 
self by its aid. Presently his companions are washed 
alongside, and they too seize hold of the floating tim- 
bers; and thus the five men drift off* through the raging 
sea. The waves break over them, as if still unappeased 
by the dire mischief they have wrought, and anxious 
to complete the destruction of the crew. Away they 
drift, sinking to the troughs of the seas, and again cast 
high on their white crests, now whirled this way and 
now that. The men hold on with grim resolution, and 
in their efforts to cling to the broken timbers their 
finger-nails are torn from the flesh. Away through 
the darkness, down towards the fatal Sands they drift. 
The roar of the breakers sounds close and loud : if they 
are swept into the wild whirl of waters ahead, their 
fate is certain. But almost at the last moment they 
are seized by an eddy of the current which sets oflf 
from the surf, and they are borne along swiftly towards 
the Gull lightship, whose bright beam shines through 
the darkness, speaking of safety and rest ; — but, alas ! 
not for them. They are carried past it at too great a 
distance to make their voices heard, and soon its cheer- 
ful lights are left behind, and before them extends a 
black and howling sea. The current which was bear- 
ing them set north-eastwards, and took them past the 
extreme point of the Sands in that direction. Here 
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they meet the changing tide, and hope, which had well- 
nigh departed from them, again sprang into life; for 
now they were heading off from the murderous Good- 
wins, and were floating quickly southwards. 

How shall we convey an idea of the sufferings of 
these men, and especially of the captain, whose broken 
limbs were wrenched and jarred by every motion of 
the sea ? Hour succeeds hour ; night has given place 
to day, and still they drift with the tides, washed over 
by the waves which smite them continually with savage 
force: chilled almost to death, fainting from hunger 
and fatigue, and almost unconscious, it is only by God's 
mercy they still maintain their hold on the piece of 
wreck which serves them as a raft. 

Sunk in the stupor of despair, when hope has all but 
died quite away, they are suddenly electrified by loud 
shouts, whence proceeding they hardly know, but at 
which they gaze wildly round about. Close to them 
rides joyously on the waves a large cutter, which turns 
out to be the Antwerp pilot-boat. Never was such a 
sight more welcome to mortal eye ! The crew of the 
cutter get them on board with considerable difficulty 
on account of the high sea running, and the kind- 
hearted fellows lavish every care they can think of 
on these five poor waifs of the ocean. The boat runs 
for Deal, and at last, more dead than alive, they are 
landed and carried to the hospital, where the best 
medical aid is given to them. The captain's shattered 
limbs are set, and all finally recover from one of the 
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